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GENERAL 


(incl. Statistics) 


2154. Bentley], M. Tools and terms in recent 
researches. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 155-160.— 
The probe, the meter, and the report are terms 
denoting primary devices used by man for under- 
standing and controlling the world. Though 
originally developed in connection with physical 
occurrences, their use has spread to other areas, 
including psychology. These applications are briefly 
discussed.—D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 


2155. Bryan, A. L, & Boring, E.G. Women in 
American psychology: statistics from the OPP 
questionnaire. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 71-79.— 
Tables of ages, dates of doctorate, degrees by con- 
ferring university, extent of employment, field of 
employment, employment preference, distribution 
of working time, and salaries for women and for men 
psychologists are presented, with comments.— N. R. 
Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 


2156. Crow, J. F. A chart of the chi-square and 
t distributions. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1945, 40 
376,— F. Gehlmann (Chicago). 


2157. Deming, W. E. On training in sampling. 
J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1945, 40, 307-316.—Not all 
partial investigations need to be samples, but the 
distinction between samples and other approaches 
must be recognized. The characteristics of a pro- 
fessional job of sampling are: (1) automatic selection 
of respondents, (2) advance planning of the pro- 
cedure for data processing and computing, and (3) 
the existence of an error formula for calculating the 
precision of the results. Sampling risks, being con- 
trollable and known, can be tailored to the require- 
ments of precision. The removal of biases presents 
a problem for the joint efforts of statistician and 
psychologist. In planning a sample, (1) decide on 
the type of experiment, "O) lay plans for reducing 
all errors and biases, (3) decide on allowable sampling 
errors, (4) design the sample, (5) put plans in prac- 
tice, and (6) interpret the data—F, Gehimann 
(Chicago). 


2158. Dwyer, P. S. The square root method and 
its use in correlation and regression. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1945, 40, 493-503.—The square root 
method, which replaces the dual rows of the Doolittle 
solution by single rows, is presented as a more com- 
pact and easier correlation calculational technique. 
Examples of application include symmetric simul- 
taneous equations, multiple correlation and regres- 
sion, related regression equations, and the inverse 
matrix.— F. Gehlmann (Chicago). 
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—— 


2159. Geary, R. C. Extension of a theorem by 
Harald Cramer on the frequency distribution of the 
quotient of two variables. J. R. statist. Soc., 1944, 
107, 56-57.— F. Gehilmann (Chicago). 


2160. Gemelli, A., & Banissoni, F. Speranze e 
preoccupazioni degli psicologi italiani in tema di 
insegnamento della psicologia nelle universita itali- 
ane e nei vari tipi di scuole dell’ordine superiore. 
(Hopes and aims of Italian psychologists in relation 
to the teaching of psychology in the Italian uni- 
versities and in various types of schools at the college 
level.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1941, 2, 
796-821.—The status of the teaching of psychology 
in Italy is examined under the following headings: 
present status; origin of the lack of interest in psy- 
chology; results of such a point of view; and sug- 
gested programs.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 


2161. Gilliland, A. R. John J. B. Morgan: 1888- 
1945. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 162-163.— 
Obituary and appreciation—D. E. Johannsen 
(Bellevue Hospital). 


2162. Grant, D. A. A convenient alternating 
current circuit for measuring GSR’s. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1946, 59, 149-151.—Description is given of 
a simplification of the Greenwald A.C. apparatus 
for measuring electrodermal response (see 10: 701).— 
D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 


2163. Hawkins, R.R. [Ed.] Scientific, medical, 
and technical books published in the United States 
of America; a selected list of titles in print with 
annotations. New York: Bowker, 1946. Pp. 1129. 
$20.00. 


2164. Jaspen, N. Serial correlation. Psycho- 
metrika, 1946, 11, 23-30.—Formulas are presented 
for triserial correlation, quadriserial correlation, etc., 
and for serial correlation in general. These formulas 
are based on well-known procedures outlined by 
Kelley, Peters and Van Voorhis, and others, and 
involve Pearson’s correction for ‘“‘broad categories.” 
The formula for biserial correlation also may be 
developed following these procedures. The assump- 
tions underlying serial correlation are that the 
segmented variable is basically continuous and 
normally distributed and that all the segments which 
together would form a whole normal distribution are 
present.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


2165. Kaplansky, I. A common error concerning 
kurtosis. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1945, 40, 259.— 
Four examples with various combinations of kurtosis 
and peakedness at the mean show the error in the 
common statement that a frequency curve with 
positive kurtosis is higher in the neighborhood of 
the mean than the corresponding normal curve, 

















2166-2179 


while one with negative kurtosis is lower.—F. 
Gehlmann (Chicago). 


2166. Lagerborg, R. Reaktionspsykologi: en 
tillrittaliggning. (Reaction psychology: an exposi- 
tion.) Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 1943. Pp. 59. 
2 kr.—Quoting Prof. John Landquist on the “un- 
bridged gulf between thought and nerve processes,” 
the author gives an expository outline on the op- 
posing view as developed from Mach, Spencer, 
Lange, and James, through Pavlov and the investi- 
gators of hormone activity. Discussing the feeling 
of the “I,”” he notes that we do not feel it as “I” but 
as a “‘me’”’; this leads, as Aristotle saw, to an endless 
regress: the “I” is never found. The author claims, 
not to have defined consciousness, but to have shown 
what it is not. Aware of the exaggerations of some 
behavioristic psychology, he urges the use of the 
term “reaction-psychology” for the general approach 
he has outlined. He notes that, since 1905 when it 
was first used in Helsingfors, the term has been 
adopted by a number of French psychologists.— 
L. Jones (Cambridge, Mass.). 

2167. Linder, A. Statistiche Methoden fiir 
Naturwissenschafter, Mediziner und Ingenieure. 
(Statistical methods for scientists, physicians, and 
engineers.) Basel: Birkhauser, 1945. Pp. iv + 150. 
Fr. 15.50. 

2168. Livingston, J. A. Charts should tell a story. 
J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1945, 40, 342-350.— F. Gehl- 
mann (Chicago). 

2169. Lundholm, H. The world of experience— 
its scientific significance. J. Personality, 1945, 14, 
24—40.—This article consists of a logical argument 
in support of experience as the unique subject matter 
of psychology. Psychology is in a state of ill-health 
because it has chosen for study the items physics 
has espoused, not because they are especially rele- 
vant to man, but because they could be studied by 
the methods of physics. It has lost sight of its own 
great goals and has developed a taste for the stand- 
ard procedures of physics, namely, experiment, 
measurement, and the quantification of data (sta- 
tistics). It has become a science of man bedeviled 
by a phobia of man.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


2170. McNamara, W. J., & Weitzman, E. The 
economy of item analysis with the IBM Graphic 
Item Counter. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 84-90.— 
Use of the counter attachment of the IBM test 
scoring machine proved more accurate in item 
analyses than hand tabulation alone. It appears 
sufficiently accurate for most testing programs and 
takes one eighth the time of hand scoring.—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

2171. Moore, R. A. [Ed.] Journal of geron- 
tology, Part 1. Non-technical supplement, Part 2. 
Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas. Vol. 1, No. 1, Parts 
1 and 2, January, 1946. Quarterly. Parts 1 and 2, 
$6.00 per annum; Part 2, $3.00 per annum. 


2172. Mourad, Y. Nor. grvet method and 
classification of psycho facts.) Egypt. J. 
Psychol., 1946, 1, 273-304.—The principal points 
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discussed are the following: scientific explanation 
and classification; classification and language; tradi- 
tional classification of psychological phenomena; 
critique of this classification; and the integrative 
method and its classification of psychological facts. 
French summary.—C. WN. Cofer (George Wash- 
ington). 

2173. Munn, N.L. Psychology; the fundamentals 
of human adjustment. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1946. Pp. xviii + 497. $3.25.—This textbook is 
subdivided into 7 parts and 25 chapters with selected 
bibliographies. The major topics are as follows: 
scope and methods of psychology; psychological 
development (including the nervous system) ; learn- 
ing, remembering, and thinking; motivation of 
behavior; feeling and emotion; knowing our world 
(including attention, perception, and the senses); 
and individual differences. The volume is funda- 
mentally concerned with the presentation of psycho- 
logical data and their interpretation rather than with 
theory. Psychology is viewed as the science of 
experience and behavior.— W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


2174. Murphy, G. The freeing of intelligence. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1946, 10, 47-55.—See 19: 
1117.—W. Varvel (Texas A. & M. College). 


2175. Norton, H. W. Calculation of chi-square 
for complex contingency tables. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1945, 40, 251-258.—A method of successive 
approximation for the calculation of chi-square for 
complex contingency tables is presented. In the 
numerical example, five successive approximations 
estimate the departures from expectation to within 
.003.— F. Gehlmann (Chicago). 


2176. Peters, C. C. A new descriptive statistic: 
the parabolic correlation coefficient. Psychometrika, 
1946, 11, 57-69.—This article proposes a new de- 
scriptive statistic related to the second order parabola 
in the same manner in which the familiar correlation 
coefficient is related to the regression coefficient. 
The parabolic r describes in standard terms simul- 
taneously the general trend of the regression and the 
extent and nature of its curvilinearity, and it is 
relatively easy to compute and easy to communicate. 
Formulas for its standard error and its limits are 
derived, and it is applied to a number of regressions. 
—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


2177. Ponzo, M. Vite di psicologi, pagine di 
psicologia. Federico Kiesow (1858-1940). (Lives 
of psychologists; pages of psychology. Frederick 
Kiesow, 1858-1940.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1942, 3, 3-25.—The life and works of Kiesow are 
outlined by one of his pupils. Bibliography.— WM. 
Stuparich (Rome). 

2178. Pozo, E. C. del. Walter B. Cannon, 1871-— 
1945. Ciencia, Méx., 1945, 6, 307-308.—Obituary 
and portrait—H. D. Spoerl (Jefferson, Vt.). 

2179. Pulver, M. iOteentin zur gna 
chologie itiberhaupt. bservations on genera 
motivational psychology.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol., 
1946, 5, 72-73.—Abstract. 








2180. Révész, G. Denken, Sprechen, Arbeiten. 
Studie zur vergleichenden Menschen- und Tier- 
psychologie. (Thought, speech, work; a study on 
the comparative psychology of man and animals.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1940, 1, 755-770.— 
Three essential activities differentiate man from 
animals—thought, speech, and work. The author 
demonstrates how these activities, though logically 
independent of each other, are linked in reality so 
that it is impossible to prove the existence of the 
activity of thought without that of language, or the 
existence of true human work without language. 
That work is a specific human activity is shown by 
the author who demonstrates that, for animals, 
work is a necessary biologic process determined by 
the laws of their organic structure. Work in man is 
free, has determined goals, and creates the necessary 
instruments for attaining them.—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 


2181. Sigerist, H. E., & others. Walter B. 
Cannon. Amer. Rev. Soviet Med., 1946, 3, 282—288.— 
Appreciation —L. C. Mead (Special Devices Div., 
U. S. Navy). 

2182. Swineford, F. Graphical and tabular aids 
for determining sample size when planning experi- 
ments which involve comparisons of percentages. 
Psychometrika, 1946, 1i, 43-49.—When one knows 
in advance the minimum percentage difference which 
will be of practical interest in an investigation, 
principles of economy suggest the desirability of an 
accurate estimate of the size of the sample to be used. 
Charts are presented which eliminate any computa- 
tion where the two groups involved are to be equal. 
A table is included for the case where one group will 
be from one to three times the size of the other. The 
charts are also useful for determining whether or 
not obtained differences are statistically significant 
at the 5% or the 1% level.—(Courtesy Psychomet- 
rika). 


2183. Witherington, H. C. Educational psy- 
chology. Boston: Ginn, 1946. Pp. vi + 464. 
$2.75.—The following topics are discussed in this 
textbook for educational psychology: psychological 
growth, principles of learning, transfer of training, 
intelligence, acquiring skills and appreciation in 
school-subject areas, measuring intelligence and 
school achievement, mental hygiene, and character 
and personality development. A bibliography and 
a section of exercises and problems are presented at 
the end of each of the 18 chapters. A glossary of 
fundamental concepts in educational psychology, 
examples of statistical techniques, and a listing of 
the 850 words of basic English are included as ap- 
pendices.—G. G. Thompson (Syracuse). 


2184. Zazzo, R. Psychologues et psychologies 
d’Amérique. (Psychologists and psychologies of 
America.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1942. Pp. xvi + 165. 40 fr.—Brief accounts are 


given of James, Titchener, Baldwin, Watson, and 
(in a separate chapter) other American psycholo- 
gists—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 
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2180-2193 


2185. Zimmerman, W. S. A simple graphical 
method for orthogonal rotation of axes. Psycho- 
metrika, 1946, 11, 51-55.—A simple method of 
making orthogonal rotations by projecting co-ordi- 
nates from one plot to another is presented. An 
easily constructed apparatus for rapid and accurate 
work is described in detail. By the technique pro- 
posed, 12 to 15 rotations of pairs of axes involving 
20 test variables can be completed per hour by a 
practiced technician.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


[See also abstracts 2236, 2313, 2451, 2485, 2486. | 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2186. Asratian, E. A. [Pavlov’s doctrine of the 
protective and therapeutic role of inhibition in 
instances of trauma of the nervous system. | 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1944, 13, No. 4, 34-40.—It is 
generally considered that Pavlov thought of inhibi- 
tion as playing a secondary, protective role in the 
regeneration of injured nerve centers, preventing 
further damage from pathogenic stimuli while other 
factors brought.about the regeneration of the tissue. 
Asratian believes it is closer to Pavlov’s doctrine to 
say that inhibition not only plays a protective role 
but is also an active, independent, therapeutic factor. 
Having thus stated Pavlov’s point of view, he re- 
counts a series of his own investigations whereby 
he developed techniques for accelerating recovery 
from injuries to the nervous system by the use of 
narcotics.—R. A. Bauer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2187. Beutner, R., & Barnes, T. C. The origin 
of the spike potential in nerve. Fed. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 8.—Abstract. 


2188. Carrea, R. M. E. Physiologic effects of 
bilateral cerebellar removals in the primate. Fed. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 
15—16.—Abstract. 


2189. Chang, H. T., Ruch, T. C., & Ward, A. A., 
Jr. Representation of muscles in the motor cortex 
of the macaque. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 
1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 16.—Abstract. 

2190. Darrow, C. W., Pathman, J., & Morse, W. 
Autonomic significance of “blocking” and “facilita- 
tion” in electroencephalogram. Fed. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 21.—Abstract. 


2191. Ferencz, C., McDougall, R., Robertson, A., 
Robertson, J., & Wilson, K. Some observations on 
a decorticate cat. McGill Med. J., 1944, 13, 163- 
176.—Methods of care and maintenance of a de- 
corticate cat and observations made on the animal 
during the 12 months following the operation are 
reported.— P. Kellaway (McGill). 

2192. Gellhorn, E., & Bosma, J. F. Electromyo- 
graphic observations under conditions of stimulation 
of the motor cortex. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 32.—Abstract. 


2193. Gesell, R., Hansen, E. T., & Siskel, J. 
Further observations on humoro-electrotonic nature 
of stimulation, inhibition, summation and after- 
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discharge of nerve cells. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 32—33.—Abstract. 


2194. Gozzano, M. L’elettroencefalografia. Na- 
tura e significato psicofisiologico dei fenomeni elet- 
trici del cervello. (Electroencephalography; nature 
and psychophysiological significance of the electric 
phenomena of the brain.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1941, 2, 413-498.—After a discussion of the 
basic principles underlying electroencephalographic 
techniques, the author describes the characteristics 
of the normal EEG in men and animals, individual 
differences, the effects of sensory stimuli, electric 
activity of the brain during sleep, the relationship 
between electric activity and mental activity, the 
effects of drugs, and relation of the EEG to tempera- 
ture, circulation, and metabolism. A critical analysis 
of the results in the literature suggests the following 
conclusions: the alpha waves are the expression of 


synchronic “‘pulsations”’ of a great number of cortical 
neurons; the states of excitement (sensorial stimuli, 
psychical activity) disturb this synchronism and 
transform the alpha rhythm into beta rhythm. 
Delta waves, the origin of which is still obscure, ap- 
pear with a diminished cerebral activity. The 
frequency of the rhythms is consequently related to 
major or minor cerebral activity. The modifications 
of the electroencephalograms as an effect of psychical 


activity are due to sensorial or affective components. 
M. Stuparich (Rome). 
2195. Lovtskaia, A. J. [The functions of the 
occipital lobe. | Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1944, 13, No. 
4, 78-80.—Twenty instances of wounds of the occi- 


pital lobe were studied. The symptoms associated 
with such wounds were primarily optical disorders, 
both elementary and cognitive. These studies 
indicate the dominance of the left hemisphere in 
optical functions—R. A. Bauer (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

2196. Lowenbach, H., & Barbour, I. An auto- 


matic device for continuous frequency analysis of 
electroencephalograms. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 65-66.—Abstract. 


2197. Nachmansohn, D. On the réle of acetyl- 
choline during nerve activity. Fed. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 75.—Abstract. 


2198. Nadort, W. Some experiments concerning 
the nervous system of Unio pictorum and Anodonta 
cygnea. Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1943, 27, 246-268.— 
Experiments were performed on fresh-water clams 
to determine the effects of unilateral and bilateral 
extirpation of the cerebral, pedal, and visceral 
ganglia on a variety of complex reflexes. All of the 
more complicated digging movements disappeared 
following bilateral removal of the cerebral ganglion, 
but they were unaffected by removal of the visceral 
ganglion. Other reflexes and their dependencies 
upon neural ganglia are described.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 


2199. Nasonov, D. N., & Aleksandrov, V. fa. 
O prichniakh vozniknovenifa bioélektricheskikh 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


potentsialov. (On the origin of bioelectric poten- 
tials.) Usp. sovrem. Biol., 1944, 17, 1-53. 


2200. Podolsky, E. The genius and his brain. 
Med. Rec., N. Y., 1946, 159, 162—-163.—The brain 
of a genius derives its superiority not from greater 
weight, size, or structure but rather from a superior 
development and functioning of the cerebrovascular 
system and of the pituitary, adrenal, thyroid, and 
gonadal structures.— M. H. Erickson (Wayne County 
Gen. Hosp. & Infirm.). 

2201. Porta, V. Meccanismi e limiti della disin- 
tegrazione e del ricupero funzionale dopo lesioni 
cerebrali. (Mechanism and limits of disintegration 
and recovery after cerebral lesions.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol, Psichiat., 1944, 5, 16-43——When morpho- 
logical regeneration is lacking, the central nervous 
system can reconstitute itself in some way which 
replaces, well or badly, a morphological reconstruc- 
tion. In both cases, the “form” is inherent in the 
component parts and the result is determined by the 
necessity of the mutilated organ. The modality and 
limits of the regeneration are still to be discovered, 
but the tendency to preserve the organism as a unit 
is always evident.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


2202. Porta, V. Meccanismo e limiti del ricupero 
funzionale dopo lesioni cerebrali. (Mechanism and 
limits of functional restoration following cerebral 
lesions.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1944, 5, 
216.—Abstract. 

2203. Porta, V. Problemi del lobofrontale. 
(Problems of the frontal lobe). Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1945, 6, 5-69.—The author describes the 
case of a wounded patient with a frontal lesion 
whose symptoms became apparent 10 days after the 
accident and were of short duration. The syndrome 
was characterized by severe astasia-dysbasia, dys- 
metric and asynergic symptoms in the trunk and 
limbs, loss of motor initiative and emotional contact, 
spatial disorientation, amnesia, and enuresis. Vari- 
ous interpretations of frontal lobe function are 
discussed, opposite trends represented by Goldstein's 
holistic approach and Kleist’s localizations are 
evaluated, and the neuropsychobiological basis of 
prefrontal lobotomy is analyzed—R. Calabresi 
(Hunter). 

2204. Porta, V., & Gualtierotti, T. Contributo 
allo studio dell’elettroencefalogramma in condizioni 


patologiche. (Contribution to the study of the 
electroencephalogram in pathologic conditions.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1941, 2, 660-726. 


Previous results from electroencephalographic studies 
of brain pathology are reviewed, and attention is 
called to the lack of agreement in method and results. 
The authors present some of their own results, 
particularly with respect to the character of remote 
transmission of bioelectric disturbances due to 
cerebral compression.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2205. Remy, M. Etat actuel de l’électro-en- 
céphalographie. (Present-day status of electro- 
encephalography.) Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1945- 
1946, 111, 183-223. 
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2206. Renshaw, B. Interaction of nerve impulses 
age ay matter as a mechanism in central inhibi- 
ed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, 

~~ 2, 86.—Abstract. 

2207. Rosenblueth, A., & Garcia Ramos, J. 
Changes of nerve properties near a killed region. 
Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, 
Part 2, 89.—Abstract. 

2208. Schoepfle, G. M. Synaptic delay and 
central inhibition in relation to electrotonic poten- 
tials. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, 
Part 2, 92.—Abstract. 

2209. Talbot, S. A., Woolsey, C. N., & Thompson, 
J. M. Visual areas I and II of cerebral cortex of 
rabbit. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 
1, Part 2, 103.—Abstract. 

2210. Toman, J. E. P., & Swinyard, E.A. Acom- 
parison of time relations in convulsive and non- 
convulsive responses to cortical stimulation. Fed. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 
105—106.—Abstract. 

2211. Trabattoni, C. Nuovi contributi all’elet- 
troencefalografia. (New contributions to electro- 
encephalography.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1941, 2, 539-648.—After a general consideration of 
the topic, the author describes the apparatus used 
in the psychology laboratory of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Sacro Cuore in Milan. Mention is made 
of an electromagnetic oscillograph with ink-writing 
pen, also constructed in the same laboratory. 
Sample records are reproduced. There is a discus- 
sion of the principal theories of the nature and origin 
of alpha waves. The factors of frequency, form, and 
amplitude are examined, and this examination is 
completed by a systematic study on the lack of 
synchronism of the waves which originate from 
different parts of the brain. The author offers the 
hypothesis of a unit center for the origin of the alpha 
waves and gives an interpretation of the function 
and the nature of this center—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


[See also abstracts 2255, 2258, 2280, 2281, 2293, 
2294, 2299, 2305, 2322, 2326, 2333, 2337, 2340, 
2341, 2342, 2351, 2358. 
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2212. Berdal, P. Neurogenously reduced hearing 
treated with vitamin B. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1942, 30, 261-262.—Abstract. 

2213. Berrien, F. EK. The effects of noise. 
Psychol. Bull., 1946, 43, 141-161,—This article is a 
critical review of those studies pertaining to the 
effects of noise on human beings. In spite of wide 
interest in noise abatement, relatively few facts have 
been well established. The review is divided into 
several major sections: definition of and procedures 
in measuring noise, effects on production, influences 
on vital processes, adaptation to noise, factors 
affecting the annoyance of noise, and stimulation 
deafness. A bibliography of 62 titles is appended.— 
S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reoaresh. 


2206-2219 


2214. Birch-Hirschfeld,—. [Disturbances of the 
light sense in aviators.] Klin. Mbl. Augenheilk., 
1942, 108, 56.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] Vitamin- deficiency, liver disease, neuro- 
vegetative disturbances, decrease of atmospheric 
pressure, and diseases of the nose and labyrinth are 
mentioned as factors influencing the light sense of 
aviators.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


2215. Bjéirk, H. Otological observations during 
the Finnish-Russian war. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1942, 30, 54-64. 


2216. Chapanis, A. The dark adaptation of the 
color anomalous. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 
1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 16.—Abstract. 


2217. Chocholle, R. Variation des temps de ré- 
action auditifs en fonction de l’intensité a diverses 
fréquences. (Variation of auditory reaction times as 
a function of intensity at various frequencies.) 
Année psychol., 1945, 41-42, 65—124.— Reaction time 
was found to vary with intensity of auditory stimula- 
tion; a formula is presented relating the speed of 
reaction to level of sensation. With duration and 
loudness of stimulus constant, reaction time varied 
also with frequency. It would appear that the major 
part of the response time, as well as the many 
possibilities of variation, can be referred to central 
processes. It is suggested that the apperception of 
loudness may be related to the number of cortical 
esthesioneurones activated and to certain central 
modifications, while the apperception of frequency 
may depend upon the point of origin or the path of 
transmission of the impulses. 53 references.— F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

2218. Cohen, J. Color adaptation of the human 
eye. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 84-110.—This 
study is concerned with the quantitative description 
of gradual changes in perceived color in terms of hue, 
intensity, and chroma. To permit this, a new instru- 
ment was developed—a binocular trichromatic 
colorimeter. The apparatus presented a stimulating 
patch on a parafoveal region of one eye, while the 
comparison patch fell on the corresponding point 
of the other eye. Matches were made during the 
course of about 700-sec. adaptation for each of 3 
hues (.7000 yw, .5461 uw, .4358 wu), and each of these 
was used at 2 different saturations and each of these 
at 2 different intensities. It was found that the 
course of adaptation consists of a gradual, but never 
complete, loss of saturation, with no change of hue, 
and an increase in intensity. The loss of saturation 
is most rapid for green, is less for red, and is least 
for blue. The less intense the stimulus, the greater 
the loss in saturation. The less saturated the 
stimulus, the more rapid is the initial rate of de- 
saturation. The rise in intensity is dependent on 
saturation and intensity and independent of hue. 
(The descriptions are given in terms of the physical 
specifications of the colors.)}—D. E. Johannsen 
(Bellevue Hospital). 


2219. Cohen, J. Color adaptation to 1945. 
Psychol. Bull., 1946, 43, 121-140.—A critical history 
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2220-2228 


of the color adaptation phenomenon is given. This 
phenomenon is also known as color fatigue or color 
minuthesis. A tabulated summary of methods and 
results of previous investigators is also presented, 
and a bibliography of 47 titles is included.—S. Ross 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2220. Cohen, J., & Quinn, B. A nomograph for 
the Brunswik ratio. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 
146-149.—The authors present a nomograph for use 
in determining the ratio which indicates the S’s ap- 
proximation to a theoretically objective response, 
i.e., the size of the ‘constancy effect.’-——D. E. Johann- 
sen (Bellevue Hospital). 


2221. Colombi, C., & Schupfer, F. Un nuovo 
metodo di valutazione dell’affaticamento visivo e sue 
applicazioni pratiche. (A new objective method for 
evaluating visual fatigue and its practical applica- 
tion.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1943, 4, 86- 
94.—This new objective method for evaluating 
visual fatigue consists in registering the electrogram 
of the extrinsic ocular muscles during nystagmus 
caused by extremely weak illumination. ‘The method 
can be used to study variations of eye fatigue under 
different conditions. The authors also studied the 
action of certain drugs (sympamyn, stenamyn, 
sympatol, etc.) on visual efficiency in twilight and 
night light. The first two drugs were found to in- 
crease resistance to visual fatigue-—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

2222. Davis, H., Morgan, C. T., Hawkins, J. E., 
Jr., Galambos, R., & Smith, F. W. Temporary 
hearing-loss following exposure to loud tones. Fed. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 22. 
—Abstract. 


2223. Dimmick, F. L. A color aptitude test, 1940 
experimental edition. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 
10-22.—At the direction of the Inter-Society Color 
Council, a problem committee undertook the de- 
velopment of a test which would indicate the degree 
of color aptitude and color blindness in determining 
the suitability of workers for fields which require 
color matching. To deal with color aptitude and color 
blindness in the same test, two reds were chosen (a 
bluish red, Munsell 6 RP/5, and a yellowish red, 
Munsell 5 R/5.4). From both of these, a 40-step 
saturation series (from each to neutral grey) was 
constructed. Final tests consisted of duplicate sets 
of 40 chips each, one of which was permanently 
mounted and the other (loose series) was presented 
in haphazard arrangement for matching with the 
first. Thirty minutes was set as a time limit; the 
score per match and the score per minute could thus 
be calculated. The authors conclude that the test 
affords a set of individual scores which are sufficiently 
well distributed to establish “‘color matching apti- 
tude”’ ratings.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

2224. Ehrenstein, W. Theoretisch fruchtbare 
Gedanken in Goethes Farbenlehre. (Theoretically 
fruitful notions in Goethe’s color theory.) Arch. 
ges. Psychol., 1943, 112, 196-206.—Goethe’s notion 
of the shade character of colors was a theory which 
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Aristotle had formulated as follows: “Colors are 
blends of black and white,” and it is a view which is 
coming into serious consideration today. It can be 
demonstrated in the change of color of cigarette 
smoke blown against a bright white card as against 
a dark black background. Goethe's notion that 
white can be compounded out of individual lights of 
the spectrum appears vain. The 4 most significant 
observations made by Goethe, of which he is men- 
tioned either as their discoverer or as their first 
describer, are: (1) a method of producing longer- 
lasting afterimages by frequent opening and shutting 
of the eyelids; (2) a description of surface colors; (3) 
an indication prior to Hering of an opposition or 
antagonistic process in the visual organ (synkrisis 
and diakrisis); (4) an indication before Hering and 
even Schopenhauer that the retina contained 3 
color-sensing processes: red-green; blue-yellow; 
white-black.— F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


2225. Fabritius, H. F. Demonstration of an 
audiometer; some historical remarks. Acia oto- 
laryng., Stockh., 1942, 30, 262-263.—Abstract. 


2226. Foght, E. On salicylate and quinine deaf- 
ness, and the Mygind-Dederding view of hearing 
tests. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1943, 31, 40-52.— 
The author offers a critical review of an earlier report 
by Jorgen Falbe-Hansen on quinine- and salicylate- 
treated subjects (see 16: 903). He feels that from the 
evidence on bone conduction, the air-conduction 
audiogram, and the lower limit as determined by 
Falbe-Hansen, it cannot be concluded as proved that 
quinine and salicylate deafness is of the sound- 
conduction type. Since the bone conduction shows 
results characteristic of nerve deafness and since 
there is no contradictory evidence, most clinicians 
would probably diagnose this quinine- and salicylate- 
effect as nerve deafness—M. Lawrence (Princeton). 

2227. Fowler, E. P. The value of individual hear- 
ing aids for hard of hearing children in public 
schools; report to the sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Problems of Deafness of the National 
Research Council; the otological examination and 
follow-up. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1946, 56, 26-32. 


2228. Gershuni, G. V. Ob izuchenii oshchush- 
chaemykh (senzornykh) i neoshchushchaemykh 
(subsenzornykh) reaktsii pri deistvii vneshnikh 
razdrazhenii na organy chuvstv cheloveka. (On the 
sensory and subsensory reactions evoked by external 
stimuli acting upon the human sense organs.) Bull. 
Acad. Sci. URSS, Ser. biol., 1945, No. 2, 210-228.— 
There is some evidence to suggest that considerable 
physiological activity results from the application 
to a sense organ of a stimulus energy below the 
threshold of subjective sensation. Accordingly, the 
thresholds for (1) auditory sensation, (2) electrical 
response of the cerebral cortex, (3) motor conditioned 
response to an auditory stimulus, and (4) reflex 
dilatation of the eye were compared in patients suf- 
fering from a functional disorder which considerably 
raised the threshold for sensation. A comparison of 
the threshold for sensation with thresholds obtained 
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by the more objective means gives a quantitative 
estimate of the extent to which any stimulus pro- 
ducing an objectively measured response, without an 
auditory sensation, is below the sensory threshold. 
The range of subsensory activity was found to vary 
with the stage in the development of the morbid 
process. English summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


2229. Giese, W. J. The interrelationship of visual 
acuity at different distances. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 
30, 91-106.—“‘The interrelationship between visual 
acuity at various distances measured by the multiple 
choice checker design visual tests with the population 
of subjects used in this experiment is low, and the 
interrelationship becomes steadily lower as the 
difference in diopters of focal power required between 
tests is increased. . . . The low relation between 
visual acuity at any given distance and visual acuity 
at any other distance, and the steady decrease in the 
relationship as the two distances are more widely 
separated, indicates the importance to industrial 
vision testing of measuring acuity at the distance at 
least approximately equivalent to the distance at 
which the employee must have satisfactory acuity.” 
—H. Hill (Indiana). 

2230. Gilliland, A. R., Hofeld, J.,. & Eckstrand, 
G. Studiesin time perception. Psychol. Bull., 1946, 
43, 162-176.—This review covers the literature on 
time perception since 1933. The work is discussed 
under the following headings: cues for time percep- 
tion, filled and unfilled time, individual differences in 
time perception, time perception in lower animals, 
learning in time perception, and theories of time 
perception. A bibliography of 59 titles is included.— 
S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2231. Géthlin, G. F. [Inheritance of congenital 
total color blindness with photophobia.] Acia 
ophthal, Kbh., 1941, 19, 202.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen.] Tabulation of data from 41 
families with a membership of 254 and 76 affected 
members indicates that congenital total color blind- 
ness is a recessive trait, not sex-linked. More 
women than men-were affected—D. J. Shaad 
(Kansas City, Kans.). 


2232. Hagerman, F. M4Hearing injuries after 
acoustic shot traumata. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1942, 30, 75-86. 

2233. Herrlinger, R. Beitriige zur Psychophysi- 
ologie der Mundhdéhle. (Contributions to the psy- 
chophysiology of the buccal cavity.) Z. Sinnes- 
physiol., 1941, 69, 205-221.—The ability to 
differentiate between varying amounts of liquid 
placed in the mouth was tested. For a standard of 
10 cc., the differential threshold was 10-15%; for 
20 cc., 8-10%; for 50 cc., 3-7%.* Discrimination is 
more precise at 40° C, than at 10°. Warm liquid is 
perceived as greater in volume: 10 cc. at 10° C. is 
equated in amount with 7.5-9 ce. at 40° C. Judg- 
ments with sapid solutions are less accurate than 
those with pure water.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


2234, Hirsch, M. J. Relation of visual acuity to 
myopia. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1945, 34, 418-421. 


2229-2243 


—Visual acuity was determined for 64 college stu- 
dents with myopia ranging from 0.50 to 13.50 D. 
A correlation coefficient of + 0.95 between acuity 
and degree of myopia was found when logarithms of 
the two functions were plotted. Confidence limits of 
50% and 95% were established. The data may aid 
in detection of malingering or of achievement through 
squinting or memorization as well as providing a 
check on refractive corrections.— M. R. Stoll (Amer. 
Opt. Co.). 

2235. Howard, J. C., Jr. Auditory impairment 
caused by drugs. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1946, 46, 
387-391. 

2236. Hsii, E.H. A factorial analysis of olfaction. 
Psychometrika, 1946, 11, 31-42.—Twenty-one re- 
agents were rated on a pleasantness scale by 182 
subjects. The tetrachoric correlation coefficients 
were determined for the variables. The correlation 
matrix thus obtained was subjected to a Thurstone 
analysis which gave rise to a 6-dimensional structure. 
Two of these were not clear-cut, and the last one ap- 
peared to be a residual factor. One factor, the ben- 
zene-ketone, revealed the chemical property of un- 
saturation and the physiological quality of possible 
trigeminal stimulation. The other two factors were 
marked by the presence of oxygen and nitrogen, 
respectively, and were tentatively labelled as a plant 
factor and an animal factor accordingly. The in- 
tercorrelations of the primaries are high.—(Cour- 
tesy Psychometrika). 


2237. Ishimoto, M., & Wald, G. Phospholipids 
in the visual cycle. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 
1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 50—51.—Abstract. 


2238. Jahn, T. L.- The kinetics of visual proc- 
esses. I. Critical flicker frequency as a function of 
intensity. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 
5, No. 1, Part 2, 51.—Abstract. 


2239. Jahn, T. L. The kinetics of visual proc- 
esses. II. Brightness discrimination and visual 
acuity as functions of intensity. Fed. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 51-52.— 
Abstract. 


2240, Jahn, T. L. The kinetics of visual proc- 
esses. III. Dark adaptation. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. 
exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 52.—Abstract. 


2241. Kayser, B. [An attack of total color blind- 
ness accompanied by sensation of unusual bright- 
ness and scintillating scotoma.| Klin. Mbi. Augen- 
hetlk., 1942, 108, 362.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen.] Complete sudden extinction of color 
perception over a brief period is described by the 
author who experienced the sensation and attributed 
it to bilateral subcortical vasomotor spasm.—D. J. 
Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 

2242. Keighley, G., & Clark, W. G. Flicker 
fusion frequency thresholds during positive ac- 
celeration. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, 
No. 1, Part 2, 54.—Abstract. 

2243. Kleitman, N., & Ramsaroop, A. Body 
temperature and cutaneous sensitivity to tingling 
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and pain. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, 
No. 1, Part 2, 56.—Abstract. 


2244. Larsen, B. Inv ations in the fatigue of 
hearing. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1942, 30, 525.— 
Abstract. 


2245. Le Grand, Y. La notion de systéme récep- 
teur indépendant. (The concept of the independent 
receptor system.) Amnée psychol., 1945, 41-42, 
38-45.—The principal outcome of this study is a 
revision of the idea of the independent receptor 
system, ‘‘dependent upon a more physical basis than 
the previous scheme, and leading to a linear form of 
the differential element which could be useful to 
visual theorists."— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


2246. Meitner, H. J. [Peculiar case of anomaly 
of “blue sense.” | Klin. Mbi. Augenheilk., 1941, 
107, 293-301.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] A case of atypical tritanopia is described, in 
which blue, blue-violet, and violet were seen as 
neutral gray.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


2247. Metelli, F. Oggettualita, stratificazione e 
risalto nell’organizzazione percettiva di figura e 
sfondo. (Objectivity, stratification, and conspicu- 
ousness in the perceptive organization ‘of figure and 
ground.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1941, 2, 
831-841.—An examination of the differential char- 
acteristics of figure and ground shows that these 
characteristics are reducible to three fundamental 
aspects: objective (in so far as the figure has the 
characteristic of “thing,” the background has the 
characteristic of ‘‘matter without form”), topological 
(where the figure is perceived before the background), 
and energetic (where the figure emerges from the 
background). On the basis of analysis of particular 
situations, these aspects appear phenomenologically 
distinct and independent the one from the other. 
They appear nevertheless to be causally linked.— M. 
Stuparich (Rome). 


2248. Nasiell, V. The upper tone limit in bone 
conduction, determined by means of Struycken’s 
monochord. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1941, 29, 463— 
465.—Abstract. 

2249. Nasiell, V. On the occasion of the 3- 
hundredth anniversary of the invention of the arti- 
ficial tympanic membrane. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1942, 30, 332-343. 


2250. Niccolini, P. L’olfatto. Ipotesi che tendono 
ad interpretare il meccanismo di percezione degli 
odori, e ricerche destinate ad avvalorarle. (O!- 
faction. Hypotheses for the interpretation of the 
mechanism of perception of odors and inquiries in- 
tended to support them.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1942, 3, 31-78.—Niccolini discusses the 
physics and chemistry of odorous substances and of 
the mucous membrane. The possibility that chemi- 
cal and electrical interactions may exist between 
the nasal mucus and odorous substance is considered. 
—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


2251. Ogle, K. N. The binocular depth contrast 
phenomenon. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 111-126. 
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—The present study undertook to investigate the 
possibility that cyclofusional movements of the two 
eyes are responsible for the effect of binocular depth 
contrast. The experimental observations were made 
of a long, white, brightly illuminated vertical thread 
against a smooth black background. O’s head was 
fixed in a headrest. A 40° inclination from the 
vertical in the median plane of O’s head could not be 
noticed. The addition of a horizontal thread made 
the inclination perceptible. A more complete struc- 
turing of the phenomenon was obtained by placing a 
square frame which could be tilted in the same plane 
as the thread and by attaching to it 2 other threads, 

rallel to and equidistant from the median thread. 
if the frame with its pair of threads was then tilted 
so as to form an anale with it, the vertical median 
thread appeared inclined in the opposite direction. 
The following explanation is given: ‘‘the inclination 
of the outer cords introduces a declination between 
the images of those cords in the two eyes, a declina- 
tion which in turn provides compulsion stimuli for 
cyclofusional movement.’’ This generalization was 
tested quantitatively by other experimental arrange- 
ments and found to hold.—D. E. Johannsen (Belle- 
vue Hospital). 

2252. Patchett, G. N. An application of the 
cathode-ray oscillograph to the measurement of the 
wave-length of sound. Proc. phys. Soc. Lond., 1943, 
55, 324-325. 

2253. Pinson, E. A., & Chapanis, A. The rela- 
tionship between measures of night vision and dark 
adaptation. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 
5, No. 1, Part 2, 81.—Abstract. 

2254. Postlethwaite, F. Human susceptibility to 
vibration. Engineering, 1944, 157, 61-63.—Various 
investigations concerned with the characteristics of 
vibrations resulting in discomfort are reviewed. 
Empirical materials derived from a number of 
experiments are plotted in such a way as to produce 
a family of curves which show the various degrees of 
discomfort to be a joint function of the frequency of 
vibration and of acceleration. A “trem’’ scale of 
discomfort is developed along the same lines as the 
phon scale in audition. The curves which relate the 
trem scale to the vibration variables apply only to 
sinusoidal oscillations.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

2255. Raab, D. H., & Ades, H. W. Cortical and 
midbrain mediation of a conditioned discrimination 
of acoustic intensities. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 
59-83.—Cats were conditioned to a 90% correct 
level of discrimination for changes in intensity of 3 
tones. The intensive DLs were then determined. 
Conditioning was usually accomplished by the end of 
90 trials, though individual variations were large. 
The mean preoperative DLs for 7 animals were 2.9 
db at 125 cycles, 1.82 db at 1000, and 3.8 db at 8000. 
It was found that the discrimination habit was lost 
after complete and bilateral ablation of the auditory 
cortex, but not after removal of either the inferior 
or superior colliculi; after retraining in the former 
case, DLs were not appreciably different from the 
preoperative limens. Rethevel of either the inferior 
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or superior colliculi after prior ablation of the 
auditory cortex resulted in loss of the habit; the 
animal could be retrained, but the DLs were mark- 
edly increased. The data are considered theoreti- 
cally —D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 


2256.-Rosenzweig, M. Discrimination of audi- 
intensities in the cat. Amer J. Psychol., 1946, 
59, 127-136.—A method of conditioning animals to 
a change in stimulus is described. The advantages 
found are speed of training and testing and freedom 
from behavioral disturbances during the entire ex- 
periment. ‘‘(1) Differential thresholds for sound- 
intensity at 125 ~, 1000 ~, and 8000 ~ were ob- 
tained. When compared with like thresholds in man, 
as obtained with the same apparatus, thresholds for 
the cat are found to be slightly larger. (2) Two 
animals showed no change in thresholds following 
bilateral destruction of the auditory cortex... . 
(3) After damage to the auditory cortex, two other 
animals required retraining before the conditioned 
response reappeared. The operative destruction was 
complete in one of these cats and only unilateral in 
the other. (4) Two animals operated upon before 
training were able to acquire the conditioned re- 
sponse. Histological examination here revealed 
extensive damage to the auditory cortex in the one 
animal and complete destruction in the other.”— 
D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 


2257. Ross, S. Dependence of scotopic percep- 
tion of form upon distance. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 
59, 137-143.—The present experiment undertook to 
determine the accuracy of scotopic perception with 
the Navy radium plaque adaptometer, at varying 
distances. Six Ss observed each of the 14 distances 
(between 4 and 10 feet) 20 times. The average 
percentage of correct responses is plotted against the 
log of the distance. The 6 curves show individual 
variations but approximate an ogive; as distance in- 
creases, the number of correct responses decreases.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 


2258. Ruch, T. C., & Patton, H. D. The relation 
of the deep opercilar cortex to taste. Fed. Proc. 
Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 89-90.— 
Abstract. 

2259. Schumann, —. [A rhythmic phenomenon 
in the field of vision. ] Klin. Mbl. Augenheilk., 1942, 
108, 97.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
The author describes recurring sensations of subjec- 
tive light phenomena which he has observed for 60 
years and which are not attributed to hallucination. 
—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


2260. Schwarz, F. Uber die Wir nieder- 
frequenter elektrischer Sch en auf sensible 
Nerven der Haut. (On the action of low frequency 
electrical oscillations on the sensory nerves of the 
skin.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1941, 69, 173-192.—The 
sensation of tingling in response to direct electrical 
stimulation of the nerves of the skin was studied. 
Between 10 and 2000 c.p.s., the threshold intensities 
increased approximately according to Nernst’s law. 
This relationship obtains both with intermittent 
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direct current and with alternating current, although 
the threshold is higher with the latter. At high 
intensities, with cathode active there is in addition 
to the sensation of tingling, one of pricking; with 
anode active, the initial sensation is tactile, as if in 
response to a puff of air—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


2261. Schwarz, F. Uber die Wirkung gleich- 
gerichteter elektrischer Schwingungen auf den 
sensiblen Apparat der Mundhéhlenschleimhaut. 
(On the action of rectified electrical oscillations on 
the sensitive apparatus of the buccal mucosa.) Z. 
Sinnesphysiol., 1941, 69, 193-204.—The action of 
rectified alternating current on the buccal mucosa 
is similar to that demonstrated in the excitation of 
cutaneous nerves.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


2262. Sheard, C. The effects of smoking on the 
dark adaptation of rods and cones. Fed. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 94.—Abstract. 


2263. Simonson, E., Blankstein, S. S., & Carey 
E. J. The relationship between light adaptation and 
dark adaptation and its significance for appraisal 
of the glare effect of different illuminants. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1946, 29, 328-340.—The effect of bright- 
ness levels and exposure duration on light and dark 
adaptation was investigated in 3 well-trained and 7 
less well-trained subjects. Dark-adaptation time in- 
creases with increasing light-adaptation threshold, 
but there does not seem to be a constant relationship 
between light-adaptation speed and dark-adaptation 
speed. Daily variations of light and of dark adapta- 
tion do not coincide. Suggestions for improvement 
of standard methods of measuring dark adaptation 
and glare effect are presented.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas 
City, Kans.). 


2264. Sloane, A. E., & Gallagher, J. R. Evalua- 
tion of stereopsis; a comparison of the Howard- 
Dolman and the Verhoeff test. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1945, 34, 357-359.—One hundred eighty-six 
boys with normal vision by several tests were tested 
for depth perception by the Howard-Dolman method 
and with the Verhoeff device. Three settings were 
made on the former. On the latter, the distance was 
determined at which depth was judged correctly for 
the eight possible positions of the three vertical 
strips, one of which was 2.5 cm. from the plane of the 
other two. . With the Verhoeff test, the range for the 
group was from 3.8 to 46.0 seconds of arc as compared 
with a range of 0.1 to 12.0 on the Howard-Dolman 
test. This indicates that additional factors besides 
binocular parallax play a part in the less sensitive 
Howard-Dolman test. Correlation of ratings by the 
two tests was only 0.438. A considerably higher 
coefficient of self-reliability was found for three 
Verhoeff ratings than for the three Howard-Dolman 
ratings, indicating the superior efficiency of the 
Verhoeff test.—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 


2265. Staubach, F.W. Industrial visual screening 
case report. Optom. Wkly, 1946, 37, 339-342.—The 
technique employed in a visual screening survey of a 
large industrial plant is described, with suggestions 
for efficient application of rapid visual examinations 
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for survey purposes.—D. J. Shaad_(Kansas City, 
Kans.). 
2266. Stevens, S. S. The two basic mechanisms 


of sensory discrimination. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. 
exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 101.—Abstract. 


2267. Stiles, W. S., & Smith, T. A mean scotopic 
visibility curve. Proc. phys. Soc. Lond., 1944, 56, 
251-255.—A scotopic visibility curve specifies the 
reciprocals of the relative energies of the lights of 
various wave lengths required to produce a given 
effect of very small magnitude on the retinal rod 
receptors. A curve has been prepared by averaging 
the results of five investigations reported in the 
literature. Such a mean curve has the value of 
smoothing out the slight discrepancies among the 
curves obtained in the separate investigations.— 
L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

2268. Stone, L. S. Return of vision in trans- 
planted adult salamander eyes after seven days of 
refrigeration. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1946, 35, 
135-144.—Seventy enucleated eyes of Triturus 
viridescens were refrigerated for different periods of 
time and at different temperatures before being 
transplanted into new hosts. Some eyes kept at 
4° to 6° C. for as much as 7 days were successfully 
transplanted, and normal visual responses were 
demonstrated after about 3 months. Regeneration 
of the lens from the dorsal pupillary margin of the 
iris and regeneration of the retina from the ciliary 
margin of the old retina occurred. The eyes appeared 
normal on external and histological examination a 
year after the grafting —M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. 
Co.). 

2269. Tonner, F. Die Griésse des Empfindungs- 
fliche eines Lichtpunktes und das Zapfenraster. 
(The magnitude of the sensation surface of a light 
point and the cone mosaic.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1943, 247, 168-182.—The diameter of the 
sensation surface of a single light point, when meas- 
ured in terms of the distance between the centers of 
two light points barely appearing to touch each 
other, amounts approximately to 6 mu. The 
diameter of this central sensation surface is as a rule 
the diameter of the peripheral excitation surface. 
By the method of a just noticeable displacement of 
the middle one of three light points barely tangent, 
the diameter of a cone in the living eye is ascertained 
to be smaller than the diameter of the excitation 
surface. It is concluded that the excitation surface 
is composed of several cones. This conclusion is also 
in keeping with histological findings to the effect 
that the diameter of the foveal cone is 2 to 2.5 mu. 
A discussion follows in which the inference is made 
that the probable number of cones involved in an 
optimal punctiform excitation surface is a group of 
approximately 7.—F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


2270. Tonner, F. Die Sehschiirfe. (Visual acu- 
ity.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Phystol., 1943, 247, 183-193. 
—When all points are upon a nonilluminated field 
or when very bright points are upon a likewise very 
bright field, visual acuity as measured in terms of 
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the distance between the centers of two apparently 
just tangent light points appears solely determined 
by the magnitude of the sensation surface of the 
individual point. Under optimal conditions of il- 
lumination, visual acuity in terms of the minimal 
visual angle amounts approximately to 73’’. Upon 
an illuminated field, the minimal visual angle in- 
creases (1) for .white, yellow, and green to ap- 
proximately 92°’ and (2) for red, yellow-green, and 
blue to approximately 107’. In this connection the 
subjective impression no longer agrees with the 
actual situation in the excitation surface. Physio- 
logical causes as yet unknown appear to be at the 
bottom of this physical irregularity of the visual 
acuity steps within the spectrum.—F. C. Sumner 
(Howard). 

2271. Travell, J., & Bigelow, N. H. Referred 
somatic pain does not follow a simple “segmental” 
pattern. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, 
No. 1, Part 2, 106.—Abstract. 


2272. Trendelenburg, W. [Inheritance in a case 
of anomalous color sense in one eye and normal 
color sense in the other.] Klin. Mbil. Augenheilk., 
1941, 107, 280-293.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. } Report of a case of unilateral deuter- 
anomaly is presented; two children (daughter and 
son) had bilateral color blindness-—D. J. Shaad 
(Kansas City, Kans.). 

2273. Varga, J. Audiometrische Darstellung der 
Ergebnisse bei der Behandlung der neurogenen 
Schwerhérigkeit mit Vitamin B,; (Audiometric 
presentation of the results of treating neurogenic 
deafness with vitamin B;.) Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1943, 31, 1-21.—Following preliminary examination 
in which lesions of the acoustic nerve were diagnosed, 
patients were injected with controlled amounts of 
Vitaplex-B. Audiometric tests, given before and 
after treatment, showed improvement, the degree of 
success depending upon the nature and duration of 
the disease causing the lesion. Complete restitution 
of hearing was obtained in newly developed cases. 
Aneurin therapy is recommended whenever there is 
the least indication of a lesion of the acoustic nerve. 
English summary.— M. Lawrence (Princeton). 


2274. Walsh, G., Barlow, H., & Kohn, H. I. 
Magnetic stimulation of the human retina. Fed. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 
110.—Abstract. 


2275. Walter, W. G. Some iments on the 
sense of smell in birds. Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1943, 
27, 1-72.—Working with pigeons, ducks, parakeets, 
and siskins, the author attempted to determine 
whether birds were able to smell. With pigeons, 
he tried to condition respiration and leg movements 
on olfactory stimuli. The results were negative, 
although it was possible to condition these responses 
to auditory stimulation. In the case of parakeets 
and siskins, he found it impossible to train them to 
discriminate, on the basis of an olfactory cue, be- 
tween a tray of food where eating was issible 
and a tray from which eating was forbidden. Also 
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ducks which had been blindfolded or made blind by 
operation could not learn to find odoriferous food 
stuffs, despite the fact that they had had from 1 to 2 
months of practice in eating without visual guidance. 
Finally, he was unsuccessful in attempts at condi- 
tioning gastric secretion in ducks with gastric 
fistulae, despite the fact that the gastric secretions 
could readily be conditioned to visual and acoustic 
stimulation. In summary, the author’s experiments 
lend no support to the view that birds are able to 
smell.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


2276. Walthall, W. J., Jr. The Kéhler effect. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 152-155——A simple 
experimental situation is presented for measuring the 
effect that one perception can have upon an im- 
mediately succeeding one, i.e., the Kéhler effect. 
The most detailed observations were made in the 
following manner: Manila cards, 24 x 36 in., served 
as backgrounds; the figures were drawn in India ink 
of lines #y in. wide. A circle with a 1-in. radius and 
a fixation point 1? in. below its center was observed 
for 4 min. Then 2 squares replaced the circle. One, 
} x } in., was placed so that its center coincided with 
the center of the circle; the fixation point was 
constant; and the center of the lower square was 
1? in. below the fixation point, with size varying 
from ## to ¥ in. on a side. S reported on the ap- 
parent relative size of the 2 squares. Under these 
conditions, for the lower square to appear the same 
size as the upper, its objective size had to be v in. 
smaller.—D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 


2277. Weiss, J. A. Deafness due to noises of 
warfare. Nav. med. Buil., Wash., 1946, 46, 381-386. 


2278. Wells, H. S. Effects of temperature gradi- 
ents on the intensity, duration and thresholds of 
experimental traumatic pain. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. 
exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 111.—Abstract. 


2279. Wolkenstein, A. On colour selection in 
blackout lighting. C.R. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1945, 
47, 25-27.—The use of blue light is recommended for 
“orientation illumination” during a blackout, be- 
cause of the selective scattering of this light by the 
atmosphere. For mere orientation, or finding one’s 
way about, the eyes of the person on the ground are 
dark-adapted, as are those of the flyer; so that the 
two persons are on a par except for the flyer’s 
disadvantage due to the scattering of the light. 
For ‘“‘working illumination,” the eyes must be light- 
adapted, and maximum acuity is required. Under 
the latter condition yellow, yellowish white, or red 
light is recommended as being relatively much more 
effective for the light-adapted eye of the person on 
the ground than for the dark-adapted eye of the 
flyer. It is thought that sodium vapor lamps are 
particularly well suited for the purpose—L. A. 
Riggs (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 2195, 2209, 2302, 2334, 2340 
2350, 2351, 2356, 2366, 2460, 2461, 2488, 2526. | 
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2280. Allen, W. F. Effect of destroying three 
localized temporal lobe areas on correct conditioned 
differential responses of the dog’s foreleg from 
general cutaneous stimuli. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. 
exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 1-2.—Abstract. 


2281. Becker, R. F., Groat, R. A., & Windle, 
W.F. Study of learning and memory in guinea pigs 
suffering brain concussion. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. 
exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 7.—Abstract. 


2282. Fontes, V. Os reflexos condicionados, a 
psicologia e a pedagogia. (Conditioned reflexes, 
psychology, and pedagogy.) Monogr. Bol. Inst. 
Aurélio da Costa Ferreira, 1945, No. 3, 63-86.— 
Despite claims made for conditioning as a research 
method and as a mode of training, its limitations are 
soon reached in nonlaboratory situations. Pavlov 
was aware of the limitations. Nevertheless the 
theory of conditioning provides an orderly and suit- 
able framework for the clarification of many reactive 
situations, clinical and pedagogical—H. D. Spoerl 
(Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


2283. Gardner, L. P. The learning of low grade 
aments. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1945, 50, 59-80.—In 
this experiment, the problem for the subject was to 
select the correct box from 3 boxes to get a food re- 
ward; a black cloth served as the signal for the 
correct box, and 4 transfer-of-training situations 
were arranged by changing the position or size of the 
cloth. Fifty imbeciles and idiots were the subjects, 
and data from previous studies on horses, sheep, and 
cows were available for comparison. Many behavi- 
oral descriptions of the learning by the aments are 
given. Some of the conclusions are: performance of 
low imbeciles was nearly as good as high imbeciles; 
high imbeciles ‘had 71% correct choices, 80% 
learners, and an average box-error per trial of .44,” 
whereas for low imbeciles these measures respectively 
were 60%, 67%, and .62, and for idiots were 52%, 
53%, and .70; two of the positions were most un- 
favorable for transfer, and idiots were more affected 
than were imbeciles; and animals showed greater 
motivation than aments in similar learning situa- 
tions. The learning curves for animals and aments 
were similar for two of the situations.—C. N. Cofer 
(George Washington). 

2284. Gistrin, J. Inlarningsprocessens psykologi. 
(Psychology of the learning process.) Stockholm: 
Natur och Kultur, 1944. Pp. 341. 11.50 kr.—The 
author, who teaches pedagogy in -Helsingfors, dis- 
cusses modern work in the psychology of learning, 
illustrating many points from his own investigations. 
He distrusts simple experiments and explanations, 
refusing to judge ordinary dog conduct on the basis 
of what happens when dogs have to eat to ‘‘the ac- 
companiment of a metronome beat.”” He draws on 
war experience in Finland to show how great a role 
social milieu plays in memory functioning. For 
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example, individuals who had been through bom- 
bardments could not remember any details, but 
where they had been units in combat groups they 
could. Thorndike’s trial-and-error experiments are 
criticized as leading to oversimplifications. Gestalt 
psychology is found illuminating, but the author 
sees the sudden “insight” as the culmination of long 
trial-and-error-like processes and transferences of 
procedures learned in other situations. The learning 
of verbal symbolisms is very complex; but when 
those exposed to it on its higher levels (writers, for 
example) exhibit insight, it does not mean that they 
are more intelligent than chauffeurs or aviators. 
Words for the child are self-expression and expression 
of desire before they become symbols. Figures are 
learned later than words and at first are ordinal, the 
numbers becoming gradually detached from objects. 
Such gradual detachments also precede the learning 
of relationships, i.e., opposite of, bigger than, etc. 
The experiments of Kreeze and Dallenbach in this 
field are criticized as gross in method. Discussing 
formal education, the author emphasized the point 
that moral qualities, though unmeasurable, are more 
needed in our complex society than widely distrib- 
uted high intelligence in the measurable sense.— 
L. Jones (Cambridge, Mass.). 

2285. Hanselmann, O. Praktisches Denken. 
Denken als Mittel zum Zweck. (Practical thinking; 
thought as a means to an end.) (2nd ed.) Ziirich: 
Gropengiesser, 1945. Pp. iv + 68. Fr. 4. 

2286. Jensen, A. V., Becker, R. F., & Windle, 
W.F. Effect of intermittent exposure to a simulated 
altitude of 30,000 feet on memory in guinea pigs. 
Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, 
Part 2, 52.—Abstract. 

2287. Johnson, D. M. How a person establishes 
a scale for evaluating his performance. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1946, 36, 25-34.—‘‘In this experiment on 
the construction of a scale of values, 10 Ss pitched a 
penny to a wall 50 times and evaluated their per- 
formance by constructing a scale of reference. Each 
S described her scale quantitatively by locating 
the boundaries between categories of the scale on the 
floor in terms of distance from the wall. In ac- 
cordance with the assumption that the scale of 
values is a generalization from experience in this 
situation, category boundaries were computed from 
the records of performance for each S, following a 
theory previously reported [see 19: 901]. These 
predictions are reasonably close to the empirical 
results. . . ."’ The use of this type of procedure in 
computing subjective probabilities of attainment is 
discussed in relation to level-of-aspiration problems. 
—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


2288. MacDonald, A. The effect of adaptation 
to the unconditioned stimulus upon the formation of 
conditioned avoidance responses. J. exp. Psychol., 
1946, 36, 1-12.—In four experiments involving 16, 12, 
20, and 20 Ss, respectively, the following results 
were obtained : ‘“The emotional reaction to the state- 
ment, ‘Now you are going to get a series of electric 
shocks,’ is much greater, as measured by the amount 
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of galvanic deflection, before the S has received shock 
than after he has received 50 shocks, although the 
finger response to the shock is not affected. . . . The 
state of tension created by five puffs of air to the 
cornea, as measured by the spontaneous blinking 
rate, is almost completely adapted out by the 
presentation of 50 more puffs, although the reflex 
blink to the puff itself is not affected. . . . Adapta- 
tion to an electric shock before a conditioning series 
in which that shock is paired with a signal, signifi- 
cantly reduces the number of avoidance responses to 
that signal. . . . When a puff of air is presented for 
50 trials and is then paired with a signal for another 
50 trials, the adaptation produced significantly inter- 
feres with the establishment of a stable conditioned 
blinking response to that signal.” Adaptation to the 
unconditioned stimulus does not affect the produc- 
tion of conditioned anticipatory reactions in either 
case.—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


2289. Mengarelli, C. La legge di estinzione delle 
conoscenze nel tempo. (The law of extinction of 
notions through time.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1941, 2, 822-830.—The author examines 
the extinction of notions through the passing of 
time. An index of this can be found in the decrease 
in the number of citations of authors which occurs 
with the lapse of time. Mengarelli relates this 
result to the law of extinction of memory through 
time.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2290. Minami, H., & Dallenbach, K. M. The 
effect of activity upon learning and retention in the 
cockroach, Periplaneta americana. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1946, 59, 1-58.—To test further the hypothesis 
that forgetting i is a function of inhibition, the insects 
were trained by means of electric shock to avoid 
the dark end of the practice box. Between learning 
and relearning, 3 degrees of activity were inter- 
polated: forced activity (running in a tread-mill) ; 
normal resting (running around in circular cage); 
and inactivity (immobile state in a dark box in 
which the animal was in bodily contact with tissue 
paper.) Learning and relearning were measured in 
terms of the number of trials required. Eight time 
intervals, from 10 min. to 24 hr. were used. It 
was found: (1) relearning scores after forced activity 
were worse than after normal activity; after normal 
activity, there was considerable savings on the re- 
learning even after 30 min.; (2) forced activity has 
a detrimental effect upon the capacity to relearn as 
well as upon retention; (3) when forced activity 
occurs at ae 1 hr. after learning and 2 hr. before 
relearning, it has no influence upon retention or 
relearning; (4) scores for relearning after 1 to 24 hr. 
of inactivity were markedly superior to those after 
normal activity. These data are interpreted as 
indicating that two factors, excessive irritability and 
anti-consolidation, influence retention and speed of 
relearning; the level of these factors is a function of 
the time relations and the amount of interpolated 
activity.—D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 


2291. Oakes, M. E. tions of natural 
phenomena by adults. Sci. Educ., 1945, 29, 137-142; 
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199-201.—This study was conducted to determine 
whether there were any real differences between 
adults and children in their explanations of occur- 
rences with which they are not familiar. Seven 
simple demonstration experiments were shown to 35 
members of a liberal arts college faculty; and they 
were asked to predict what would happen and to 
explain the phenomena. A previous study had been 
made with children as subjects. In the present 
study, adults more often made comments of personal 
opinions and feelings than did the children. “In 
general the adult has a more fully developed system 
of knowledge, but where a correct is lacking, the 
adult explains the event naively, just as does the 
child.”—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


2292. Reed, H. B. Factors influencing the learn- 
ing and retention of concepts. I. The influence of 
set. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 71-87.—‘‘The ma- 
terials used consisted of 42 cards, each of which had 
four unrelated English words on the face and a 
nonsense syllable on the reverse side. There were 
six nonsense syllables, each of which represented a 
logical category to which one of the words on the 
face of the card belonged.” Two groups of 21 and 
30 college students, respectively, learned by the 
method of prompting and anticipation. “One group 
was instructed to learn only the names of the cards 
and the other to learn both names and meanings. 
The chief results are as follows: 1. A set to learn 
meanings as well as names yields a much higher rate 
of learning and degree of retention. 2. Concepts 
logically formed are learned more quickly and better 
remembered than those illogically formed. 3. The 
differential rate between learning and retaining 
consistent and inconsistent concepts is greater be- 
tween different sets than within the same set.” 
Conceptualized nonsense syllables are forgotten 
very slowly. A set to learn both names and their 
meanings yields a much larger number of logical 
concepts. 29-item bibliography.—D. W. Taylor 
(Stanford). 

2293. Rylander, G. Mental changes after exci- 
sion of cerebral tissue. Acta Psychiat., Kbh., 1943, 
Suppl. 25.—[Abstracted review, original not seen. ] 
Memory, brain fatigue, and concentration seem to 
depend on the activity of the entire brain. The 
common occurrence of incorrect memories, reduced 
concentration and increased fatiguability can be 
explained by different forms of brain injury. Brief 
case histories are cited—M. C. Templin (Min- 
nesota). 

2294. Shagass, C. An attempt to correlate the 
occipital alpha frequency of the electroencephalo- 
gram with performance on a mental ability test. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 88-92—‘“In 1100 adult 
subjects no significant correlation was found between 
the occipital frequency of the EEG and the score on 
a group test of mental ability (the R.C.A.F. Classi- 
fication Test). It was su ed that, if the positive 
correlations found by other investigators for eight- 
year-old normal children and mental deficients are 
representative of a true relationship, the develop- 
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mental change in alpha rhythm may be associated 
with a change in mental age only to a critical mental 
age level, presumably between eight and twelve 
years.”—D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


2295. Sorge,S. Neue Versuche tiber die Wieder- 
gabe abstraktes optischer Gebilde. (A new experi- 
ment on the reproduction of abstract optical forms.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1940, 106, 1-89.—When subjects 
attempt to reproduce abstract optical figures that 
lack concrete significance, they deviate from the 
model in accord with several tendencies: to improve 
the figure in terms of composition and symmetry, to 
introduce right angles and straight lines, to clarify 
the functional role of ambiguous parts, etc. The 
changes of the details are based on the subjects’ 
reaction to the figure as a whole and can be influenced 
by language and knowledge. A comparison of the 
reproductions of various groups reveals that tend- 
encies appear in rural children (9-12 vears old) 
similar to those found in urban adults and students. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

2296. Thurstone, L. L. Theories of intelligence. 
Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1946, 62, 101-112.—A battery of 
56 psychological tests requiring about 15 hours of 
work was given to several hundred students in 1934. 
“With the new m dimensional methods of factor 
analysis” it was found that 12 factors were sufficient 
to account for the relations among the tests of the 
battery: ability to visualize solid objects (S); facility 
in doing simple numerical tasks ( NV); verbal com- 
prehension (V); word fluency (W); memory for 
paired associates; memory for temporal sequences; 
incidental memory of past experiences without 
intention; ability to discover the rule or principle 
(induction); deduction, not as yet sufficiently 
identified; reasoning ability in problems requiring a 
definite answer; speed of closure; and flexibility of 
closure. There also appears to be a central, ‘second 
order,”’ factor originally identified by Spearman 
which influences, with more or less saturation, all the 
special abilities thus far identified —Z. Girden 
(Brooklyn). 

2297. Tolman, E. C., Ritchie, B. F., & Kalish, D. 
Studies in spatial learning. I. Orientation and the 
short-cut. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 13-24.—The 
original rough formulation of the expectancy theory 
is difficult to distinguish from the alternative 
stimulus-response doctrines, partly because of the 
implicit definition of the matrix ‘‘x expects a goal 
at location L” which makes it equivalent to the 
matrix “‘x runs down the ptacticed path” when cer- 
tain conditions are fulfilled. A substitute definition 
is suggested which makes the former matrix equiv- 
alent to “x runs down the path which points 
directly to the location L’’ when certain conditions 
are fulfilled. To determine whether the class de- 
fined by this latter definition has members, 56 
“‘maze-wise”’ female rats were trained to-run in a 
simple maze to obtain food. When the original path 
was blocked and a choice among 18 different paths 
was presented, 36% chose the path pointing directly 
toward the goal. The other rats chose the other 
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paths in a chance fashion. It is concluded ‘‘(1) that 
rats do learn to expect goals in specific locations, (2) 
that there are important similarities between this 
behavior and human symbolic behavior, and (3) that 
these similarities justify our using the word ‘expecta- 
tion’ as a name for the disposition to short-cut when 
the original path is blocked."—D. W. Taylor 


(Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 2174, 2200, 2230, 2255, 2256, 
2389, 2398, 2442, 2481, 2509. ] 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


2298. Babkin, B. P., Dworkin, S., & Schachter, M. 
Experimental motion-sickness and attempts at 
therapy. Rev. canad. Biol., 1946, 5, 72-86.—D. K. 
Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

2299. Barnes, T. C., & Brieger, H. Biological 
studies of fatigue. II. Students’ electroencephalo- 
grams taken at 8 AM and 5 pm. Fed. Proc. Amer’ 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 5—6.—Abstract. 


2300. Bayley, N. Tables for predicting adult 
height from skeletal age and present height. J. 
Pediat., 1946, 28, 49-64.—Skeletal age is more highly 
correlated with relative size than is chronological 
age, especially during the early teens. The skeletal 
age-height tables for the prediction of adult height 
presented are based on data from the Harvard 
Growth Study and from the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of California. Separate tables are 
constructed for children under 12 years of age who 
deviate widely from their age norms.—M. C. Tem- 
plin (Minnesota). 

2301. Beach, F. A. Current concepts of play in 
animals. Amer. Nat., 1945, 79, 523-541.—Play 
behavior has been characterized as: (1) pleasurable, 
(2) typical of the immature animal, (3) nonutilitar- 
ian, (4) specific to the species, and (5) restricted 
largely to animals high in the phylogenetic series. 
The types of behavior that have been called play 
vary from investigator to investigator. Behavior 
patterns described as play have included: (1) general 
bedily activity, (2) youthful practice of adult 
activities, (3) exploration and experimentation, (4) 
social responses, and (5) interspecies reactions. The 
major theories of play that have been advanced have 
been the surplus energy theory (Schiller, Tolman) 
and the general exuberance theory (Tinklepaugh, 
Pycroft). The author criticizes both the descriptions 
of play behavior and the theories advanced to 
account for it. For an adequate understanding of 
this behavior, it is pointed out that we need con- 
trolled as opposed to anecdotal observations, an 
accurate definition of terms, and finally a research 
program designed to test current theories of play. 
The hope is expressed that an understanding of the 
play of animals may lead to an understanding of 
similar behavior at the human level.—G. A. Kimble 
(Brown). 
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2302. Birren, J. E., Fisher, M. B., Vollmer, E., & 
King, B. G. ects of anoxia on performance at 


several simulated altitudes. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 
36, 35-49.—"“Twenty-nine Ss were given ‘flights’ at 
one or more simulated altitudes, of 10,000, 14,000, 
15,500, and 18,000 feet, in a low pressure chamber. 
The Ss were given a cycle of three tests (critical 
flicker frequency, perimetry of the visual field with 
a red target, and body sway) once at sea level before 
‘ascent,’ five times during an hour under the anoxic 
conditions, and once more immediately upon return 
to sea level. . . . Mean performance of the three 
tests was significantly poorer at all altitudes studied 
than at sea level, with one exception, i.e., mean body 
sway. . . . Test performance showed the expected 
deterioration with increasing altitude from 10,000 to 
18,000 feet. ... Curves representing mean _per- 
formance of the Ss during the hour at 18,000 feet 
suggest progressive deterioration of performance on 
all three tests at this altitude. Individual responses 
to the anoxic conditions were variable, with some Ss 
showing better performance at higher altitudes than 
at lower levels. . . . Deterioration in performance, 
either absolute or relative, under anoxic conditions 
was essentially uncorrelated among the three tests." 
The measurements of residual effects of exposure 
were inconclusive. Body sway increased markedly 
in Ss about to collapse, but no comparable changes 
occurred in the visual functions—D. W. Taylor 
(Stanford). 

2303. Blood, F. R., & D’Amour, F. E, Physiology 
of the rat at high altitudes. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. 
exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 9.—Abstract. 


2304. Canestrelli, L. Aspetti della personalita 
rivelati dai processi di adattamento psicomotorio. 
Analisi psicologica di un atto reattivo volontario con 
laiuto del metodo fotociclografico. (Aspects of 
personality revealed by the processes of psycho- 
motor adaptation. Psychological analysis of a re- 
active voluntary act with the photocyclographic 
method.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1941, 2, 
272-379.—Continuing chronometric inquiries previ- 
ously published, the author used in this experiment 
the photocyclographic method (photograph of the 
trajectories covered during movement) in order to 
analyze the pathways followed by the responding 
hand of the subject during rapid psychomotor 
adaptation. This adaptation was produced in the 
subject by a signal stimulus which, following the 
task, called for an immediate change from uniform 
and monotonous movement to a particular reactive 
movement. The subjective situations involved in 
the experimental task were analogous to certain 
tasks of ordinary life, such as those that occur in 
driving a car rapidly. The different types of tra- 
jectories followed in the phase of psychomotor 
adaptation, when put in relation with the correspond- 
ing introspective and objective records, present 
interesting theoretical and practical points. Thus an 
emotional state ap in connection with the 
motor disturbance in the phase of rapid reactive 
change prescribed by the task. From a practical 
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point of view the results demonstrate, among other 
things, the possibility of using performance as a 
means of revealing traits of personality, such as 
self-control.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


2305. Darrow, C. W., Pathman, J., & Morse, W. 
Autonomic and electroencephalographic effects of 
posture. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, 
No. 1, Part 2, 21.—Abstract. 


2306. Debrunner, H. Ein physiognomischer Test 
auf erbbiologischer Grundlage. (A physiognomic 
test on an hereditary basis.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol., 
1946, 5, 77.—Abstract. 


2307. Duke, K. L. Monozygotic twins in the 
dog. Anat. Rec., 1946, 94, 35-39. 


2308. Dunbar, H. F. Emotions and bodily 
changes; a survey of literature on psychosomatic 
interrelationships, 1910-1945. (3rded.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 663. $7.50. 
—See also 9: 4050; 13: 1920. 


2309. Farner, G. A. Die Angst. Angstzustinde 
und ihre Bekiaimp: . (Fear; conditions and 
control.) (2nd ed.) Ziirich: Gropengiesser, 1945. 
Pp. iv + 92. Fr. 4.50. 


2310. Filippini, A. Adattamento ed apprendi- 
mento di lavori manuali quale segno della per- 
sonalita. (Adaptation and learning of manual work 
as a sign of personality.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. 
Psichiat., 1941, 2, 380-390.—The study of records 
obtained with a podoergograph revealed important 
individual differences in psychomotor adaptation. 
Variations of behavior were observed through which 
were revealed more or less fundamental personality 
traits. These traits can be useful for an evaluation 
of the total personality —M. Stuparich (Rome). 


2311. Fisher, M. B. Note on subjects used in 
standardizing a railwalking test and the ataxiagraph. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 93.—‘‘Additional in- 
formation is furnished to characterize the ‘male 
enlisted naval personnel’ used as Ss in the standard- 
ization of the ataxiagraph and railwalking test’ 
previously reported (see 19: 3323)—D. W. Taylor 
(Stanford). 

2312. Franklin, J. C., Guetzkow, H., & Brozek, J. 
Changes in postural steadiness and pulse rate after 
short vigorous exertion. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 29-30.—Abstract. 


2313. Gillick, F. G., Boone, B. R., Henny, G. C., 
& Oppenheimer, M. J. The electrokymograph: ap- 
plication as photo-electric plethysmograph. Fed. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 
33.—Abstract. 


2314. Gray, J. S., & Green, E.L. The measure- 
ment of voluntary ventilation capacity. Fed. Proc. 
Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 35.— 
Abstract. 


2315. Graybiel, A., Hupp, D. L, & Patterson, 
J. L., Jr. The law of the otolith organs. Fed. Proc. 
Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 35.— 
Abstract. 
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2316. Greeley, P. O., Jorgenson, H., Clark, W. G., 
Drury, D. R., & Henry, J. P. Effect of anoxia on 
man’s tolerance to positive acceleration. Fed. Proc. 
Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 35-36.— 
Abstract. 

2317. Guetzkow, H., Henschel, A., & Brozek, J. 
Relationship of “psychoneurotic” changes to carbo- 
hydrate utilization in men on experimentally varied 
intake of B-complex vitamins. Fed. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 38.—Abstract. 


2318. Haggard, E. A., & Garner, W. R. An em- 
pirical test of a derived measure of changes in skin 
resistance. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 59-70.—‘“If 
the GSR scores (in ohms resistance) are grouped 
according to the general level of skin resistance at 
the time the measure is taken, it is found that both 
the means and the sigmas of these distributions in- 
crease as the general level of skin resistance increases. 
With this type of relation, it is impossible to make 
statements concerning the relative size of one GSR 
score as compared with another GSR score falling 
at another resistance level.’” A more adequate 
measure may be derived by dividing the sum of log 
GSR plus a constant by the general level of skin 
resistance and multiplying by 100. ‘‘If these derived 
measures are grouped according to the general level 
of skin resistance, both the means and the sigmas of 
the distributions are independent of the general 
level of resistamte. Furthermore, the sigmas are 
independent of the means. This derived measure 
gives a double distribution of scores: one of these 
distributions approximates the normal distribution 
of scores, while the other seems to be a distribution 
of zero scores (i.e., small random fluctuations) .’’— 
D. W. Taylor (Stanford). 


2319. Hemingway, A. The relationship of air 
sickness to other types of motion sickness. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1946, 17, 80-85; 95.—A. Chapanis (U. S. 
Army Air Forces). 

2320. Hemingway, A. Environmental tempera- 
ture and swing sickness. /. Aviat. Med., 1946, 17, 
86-88; 99.—A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air Forces). 


2321. Henschel, A. The deterioration of brief 
endurance work capacity during semi-starvation. 
Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No.1, 
Part 2, 45.—Abstract. 

2322. Hoagland, H., Pincus, G., & Elmadijian, F. 
Stressful psychomotor performance and adrenal 
cortical function in man. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 48.—Abstract. 


2323. Johnson, R.E. Applied physiology. Annu. 
Rev. Physiol., 1946, 8, 535—558.—The literature from 
September, 1942, to August, 1945, on the physical 
well-being of active men exposed to stresses of work 
and of various conditions is critically reviewed.— 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

2324. Karpovich, P. V. Relation between breath 
holding and endurance in running, and the Harvard 
step-up test score. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 
1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 53.—Abstract. 
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2325. Karpovich, P. V., & Green, E. L. Physical 
fitness and age of Army Air Forces pane J. 
Aviat. Med., 1946, 17, 96-99.—A. Chapanis (U. S. 
Army Air Forces). 


2326. Krouse, R., Wickwire, G. C., & Burge, W. E. 
Warm-up period in physical exercise in relation to 
brain potential. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 
1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 57-58.—Abstract. 


2327. Levin, M. “Delay” (Paviov) in human 
physiology; sleepiness on delayed mse to 
stimuli. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 102, 483-485.— 
The principles of Pavlov’s animal experiments on 
delay in relation to human impulses and reaction are 
discussed. The condition of sleepiness shown by man 
and animals alike, during the period of delay, 
signifies that the inhibitions directed toward the 
response have overshot the mark and have irradiated 
widely over the cerebral cortex.—R. D. Weits 
(Jersey City, N. J.). 

2328. Lundberg, N. Electric registration of eye 
movements. Acia oto-laryng., Stockh., 1941, 29, 
451-455.—Abstract. 


2329. MacPhee, H. M., & Pennington, L.A. The 
identification of cases of chronic motion sickness 
during military screening examinations. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1946, 23, 61-64.—“The following sum- 
marizing statements are based upon the analysis of 
results obtained from the study of 100 cases of 
chronic motion sickness. 1. The automobile and the 
ship lead in frequency ...in the series of six 
conveyances most likely to induce sickness. 2. 
Motion sickness, as encountered in this group of 100 
men, is much more often specific than it is general. 

. Illness in one type of vehicle does not neces- 
sarily mean sickness in other types. 3. Clinical study 
of these 100 men suggests the following relationship: 
the greater the degree of emotional instability and the 
more disturbed the underlying psychophysiological 
mechanisms, the greater the likelihood, within limits, 
for the existence of a chronic form or forms of motion 
sickness. 4. Thirty per cent of the sampling reported 
at least one close and older relative who was similarly 
motion sick. 5. Because motion sickness is largely 
specific and is ordinarily related to psychophysio- 
logical variables, it is believed that far from all 
potentially seasick sailors can be identified during 
preliminary induction screening examinations. .. . 
6. Because of the incapacitating nature of chronic 
seasickness and its effect upon crew morale, it is be- 
lieved wise to recommend the investigation of this 
problem during naval screening examinations.”’"— 
V. Nowlis (Indiana). 

2330. Mirsky, I. A., Lipman, E., & Grinker, R. R. 
Breath-holding time in anxiety states. Fed. Proc. 
Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 74.— 
Abstract. 

2331. Morgan, M. W. A new theory for the 
control of accommodation. Amer. J. Optom., 1946, 
23, 99-110.—An extensive bibliography is presented 
together with a preliminary discussion of the 
mechanism of accommodation with special emphasis 
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on negative accommodation. Although research 
work has not yet been completed, evidence is cited 
in support of the hypothesis that negative accom- 
modation, manifested on sympathetic stimulation, is 
brought about, not Soret 3 sympathetic innervation 
of some portion of the ciliary muscle, but by con- 
striction of the blood vessels associated with sym- 
pathetic stimulation. This would result in reduction 
of the mass of the ciliary body and consequent 
changes in tension on the lens. Action of the ciliary 
muscle is thus to be considered as superimposed 
upon a condition determined by vascular tonus. 
Changes in the volume of the ciliary body associated 
with sclerosis of the vessels or changes in intraocular 
pressure may account for refractive changes as- 
sociated with age and with certain pathological 
conditions.—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 


2332. Pervushin, V. P. [Sound peculiarities con- 
nected with provoking the tendon reflexes and their 
extinction. ] Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1944, 13, No. 4, 
52.—Despite the various types of reflexes which are 
used for diagnostic purposes, the author feels that 
one of the most valuable ones is neglected—the 
sound phenomenon associated with tendon reflexes. 
If the Achilles tendon is struck a sharp blow when the 
subject is kneeling on a chair with his foot hung over 
the edge, a clear sound is heard which is audible at a 
distance of several meters if the tonus of the muscle 
and tendon is normal. If for any reason the muscle 
and tendon are in an atonic condition, the sound 
will be unclear, or ‘‘dead.”—R. A. Bauer (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 


2333. Pool, J. L., & Scarff, E. Motion picture 
demonstration of the neurologic and reflex status 
of the human with completely divided spinal cord. 
Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 
2, 82.—Abstract. 


2334. Ramberg, J. On optomotory nystagmus 
and its diagnostic value. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1941, 29, 427-430.—Abstract and discussion. 


2335. Robinson, J., & Gantt, W. H. The cardiac 
component of the orienting reflex. Fed. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 87-88.— 
Abstract. 

2336. Riissel, A. Das Wesen der Bewegungsko- 
ordination. (The nature of motor co-ordination.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1943, 112, 1-22.—The author 
believes that the traditional conception of motor 
co-ordination as an immediate realization of the 
conscious intent (for example, to draw a straight 
line or to throw at a target) leaves out of account the 
historic basis of this achieved co-ordination. From 
objective as well as subjective observation of pole 
vaulting, discus throwing, swimming, and bicycle 
riding, he sees antedating the present execution a 
great deal of spontaneous practice merely in motor 
co-ordination for its own sake, directed by success or 
failure in the run-off. These muscular exercises may 
be spoken of as a kinesthetic gestalt, and the 
pleasant feeling of a successful motor co-ordination 
may be described as a motor “‘aha-experience.” Two 
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types of such antecedent ctice in sheer motor 
co-ordination are distinguished: (1) basic co-ordina- 
tion frames, such as springing, throwing, gripping, 
somersaulting; and (2) fine co-ordination, or greater 
precision within the basic co-ordination frames.— 
F. C. Sumner (Howard). 

2337. Scarff, J. E., & Pool, J. L. Reflex activity 
in the lower extremities after verified transection of 
the spinal cord in man. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 91.—Abstract. 

2338. Seashore, R. H. Physiological psychology. 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1946, 8, 515-534.—A critical 
examination of the field is supplemented with a 
review of material on the biological determinants of 
individual differences and of the effects of extreme 
working conditions upon effectiveness of perform- 
ance.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


2339. Simonson, E., & Brozek, J. Maximum 
speed of movement as a test of muscle function in 
different nutritional states. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. 
exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 96.—Abstract. 


2340. Sperry, R. W. Fixed persistence in the 
rat of spinal reflex patterns rendered extremely 
maladaptive by cross union of sensory nerves. Fed. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 
98.— Abstract. 


2341. Spiegel, E. A., & Scala, N. P. Changes of 
labyrinthine excitability in lesions of optic tract or 
external geniculate body. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1945, 34, 408-410.—Electrolytic lesions of an optic 
tract or external geniculate body were produced in 
cats who had been demonstrated to show similar 
nystagmus after clockwise or counterclockwise rota- 
tions. Postoperatively, nystagmus toward the side 
of the lesion was of longer duration, with consider- 
able increase in the number and amplitude of jerks. 
Nystagmus toward the opposite side was sometimes 
depressed. This suggests that impulses from homo- 
lateral halves of the retinas normally inhibit vestib- 
ulo-ocular reflexes which tend to produce nystagmus 
toward that side. Possibly they facilitate such 
reflex nystagmus toward the opposite side—M. R. 
Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 

2342. Spiegel, E. A., & Scala, N. P. Influence of 
the superior colliculus upon the vestibulo-ocular 
reflex. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1946, 5, 
No. 1, Part 2, 98.—Abstract. 

2343. Spies, T. D., & Collins, H. S. Observa- 
tions on aging in nutritionally deficient persons. J. 
Gerontology, 1946, 1, 33-45.—R. W. Beebe (Child 
Study Center of Maryland). 

2344. Stiebeling, H. K. Techniques of finding 
out what arg eat. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1945, 4, 253-258.—Several methods of deter- 
mining the food consumption of any population are 
described, and the advantages of each method are 
pointed out. Ways are suggested in which such data 
will find important practical applications.—G. A. 
Kimble (Brown). 


2345. Thomae, H. Uber Rhythmus und Takt 
im Antriebsgeschehen. (Rhythm and timing in 
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spontaneous activity.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1943, 
112, 51-76.—That spontaneous or inwardly moti- 
vated activity, such as sleeping, eating, mating, nest- 
building, and drinking, exhibits a rhythmic character 
is to be observed in animals as well as man. This 
rhythm varies from a regular periodicity to sporadic 
recurrence. The latter is more frequent in man and 
merits discussion as to its nature. Aside from ex- 
ternal conditions which may be responsible for 
throwing off schedule the spontaneous release of 
inner motivations in man, there is to be considered 
the progressive corticalization of behavior which in 
the sense of memory, reason, foresight and volition 
reaches its high point in man. With the increasing 
ascendancy of the ‘‘head’’ over the “heart,” of the 
cerebral cortex over the diencephalon, the regular 
periodicity of spontaneous action becomes subject 
to greater distortion. A wholesome development of 
human personality appears to consist in confining 
this cortical modification within the limits set by the 
law of one’s spontaneous rhythm and timing.—F. C. 
Sumner (Howard). 


2346. Tuckman, J. A comparison of the reli- 
ability and performance for the Minnescta Rate of 
Manipulation Test for subjects tested individually 
and in groups of two. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 
37-41.—Test scores for Placing and Turning were 
available for 255 boys and 208 girls tested indi- 
vidually, and 185 boys and 200 girls tested in groups 
of two. “The reliability of Placing and Turning is 
not increased when high school students are tested 
in groups of two, but the performance of these 
students on both tests is significantly faster than 
that of students tested individually.”—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 


2347. Viglietti, M. Sul significato di alcune mani- 
festazioni respiratorie in rapporto alla preparazione 
della parola. (On the meaning of some respiratory 
manifestations in relation to the preparation of 
words.) Turin: Theses ad Lauream, 1945. Pp. 63. 
—In order to establish whether a respiratory symp- 
tom could or could not be assumed to be related to 
definite psychical states, the negative answer of 
Cellérier and the positive one of Ponzo are first 
reviewed. Then considering the strict relation be- 
tween respiratory and phonetic functions, the writer 
re-examines, confirms, and extends Ponzo’s work 
with personal experiences in (1) processes of recogni- 
tion and of denomination, (2) some processes of 
intellectual association, and (3) the intellectual 
activity which is developed in search of a title to 
interpret and define a determined subject. Accord- 
ingly the author concludes with Ponzo as follows: 
“The first stage of inquiry having affirmed the 
meaning of its variations through an accurate intro- 
spective analysis, the respiratory sign can, by itself, 
be sufficient to signalize numerous modalities of the 
course of the most elevated processes of thought, but 
only in so far as they are strictly connected with 
voluntary action.” — L. Canestrelli (Rome). 

2348. Wegrocki, H. J. Anxiety and plane flight. 
Psychoanal, Rev., 1946, 33, 1-36.—“‘An analysis of 
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the factors productive of anxiety due to plane flight, 
has been attempted. A series of eight cases, selected 
to demonstrate the variety of factors capable of 
evoking this anxiety, has been presented. The 
general conclusion reached is that the emergence of 
anxiety due to plane flight is a function of three 
variables: (1) the vulnerability of the personality, 
(2) the strength of the motivational elements and 
(3) the nature of the anxiety-producing stimulus- 
situation.’’"— L. B, Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


2349. Wimsatt, W. A. Notes on breeding be- 
havior, pregnancy and parturition in some vespertil- 
ionid bats of the eastern United States. /. Mammal., 
1945, 26, 23-33.—Hibernating bats of the eastern 
United States mate during the fall. The spermatozoa 
are stored in the uterus during the winter and may 
fertilize ova released from the ovaries in the spring. 
During hibernation the female is in a state of sub- 
estrus. Spermatogenesis occurs only in summer, but 
the accessory glands remain functional throughout 
the winter and are filled with masses of mature 
spermatozoa. If hibernating animals are aroused, 
they may copulate. Gestation lasts 50-60 days, and 
parturition occurs near the end of June. Summer 
colonies of bats are composed almost exclusively of 
females. The males probably remain isolated during 
the summer, but in the winter roosts the sexes are 
more evenly divided, although the true sex ratio is 
still undetermined.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2350. Winder, C. V., Pfeiffer, C. C., & Maison, 
G. L. The nociceptive contraction of the musculus 
cutaneous maximus in the guinea pig as elicited by 
radiant thermal skin stimulation; temporal and 
spatial summation and susceptibility to centrally 
acting analgetic drugs. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1946, 55 No. 1, Part 2, 114.—Abstract. 


2351. Wycis, H. T., & Spiegel, E. A. Further 
studies of cortical and retinal influences upon 
vestibulo-ocular reflexes. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. 
exp. Biol., 1946, 5, No. 1, Part 2, 116.—Abstract. 


2352. Zunini, G. La condotta istintiva e l’istinto. 
(Instinctive behavior and instinct.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1944, 5, 3-14.—After a review of 
current views on the problem, the author expresses 
his opinion as follows: instinctive behavior must be 
considered as a whole, bearing the characteristics 
of an original and active organization which can 
exist only in a psychical activity. The strict and 
obligated connection among knowledge, feeling, and 
tendency, in which Bierens de Haan sees the gist of 
the question, well explains the immediateness of its 
unfolding and (putting the decisive stress on feeling) 
induces us to think that instinct depends principally 
on this aspect of subjective life. With this concept, 
interesting prospectives should arise for the so-called 
superior functions.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


2353. Zunini, G. Comportamento istintivo e 
istinto. (Instinctual behavior and instinct.) Arch. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 


Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1944, 5, 215-216.—Ab- 
stract. 


[See also abstracts 2162, 2171, 2189, 2191, 2192, 
2198, 2212, 2226, 2231, 2235, 2242, 2243, 2251, 
2262, 2272, 2286, 2290, 2363, 2374, 2391, 2403, 
2414, 2427, 2434, 2437, 2442, 2478, 2490, 2492, 
2506, 2513, 2518, 2522, 2523, 2524, 2531, 2536, 
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2354. Abou Zeid, A. [Psychoanalysis of primi- 
tive mind.] Egypt. J. Psychol., 1946, 1, 305-320.— 
Phenomena of the primitive mind are discussed in 
terms of psychoanalytic concepts. French summary. 
—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

2355. Alexander, F., French, T. M., & others. 
Psychoanalytic therapy; principles and application. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1946. Pp. xiii + 353. 
$5.00.—Written for psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, 
psychologists, general practitioners, social workers, 
and all students of human interrelationships, this 
book reports: the findings of the various staff mem- 
bers of the Chicago Institute on the psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy of 292 Institute cases and a similar 
number of patients seen in private practice. Em- 
phasis is placed primarily upon those patients whose 
psychiatric conditions were both acute and chronic 
and derived from traumatic experiences in inter- 
personal relationships. The plan of treatment re- 
ported upon is based upon a dynamic-diagnostic 
appraisal of the patient’s personality and of the 
actual problems of his life situation, with stress upon 
a flexibility of therapeutic technique adapted to the 
patient’s needs rather than a rigid classical psycho- 
analytic procedure. Part I, Principles of Psycho- 
analytic Therapy, 8 chapters, deals with the scope 
and development of analytic therapy, the principles 
of flexibility and of corrective emotional experience, 
transference phenomena, and the indications for 
planning and the dynamics of therapy. Part II, 
Applications of Psychoanalytic Therapy, 8 chapters, 
consists of case presentations of various types with 
discussion of the findings and results. In the final 
chapter the conclusion is offered that the principle of 
flexibility opens for psychoanalysis new possibilities 
of much greater social significance than those values 
available from the rigid classical psychoanalytic 
procedure. Selected 91-item bibliography and 
index.—M. H. Erickson (Wayne County Gen. 
Hosp. & Infirm.). 

2356. Alliez, J.. & Cain, J. Les hallucinations 
olfactives. (Olfactory hallucinations.) Progr. méd., 
Paris, 1946, 74, 5—7.—The authors review briefly 
the occurrence, characteristics, and meaning of ol- 
factory hallucinations. An unpleasant odor is a 
frank persecution, a pleasent one a more subtle 
intellectualized form, a snare or mockery. An 
agreeable hallucination rarely changes into a dis- 
agreeable one; the contrary is much more .common. 
Olfactory hallucinations are more fleeting, variable, 
and influenced by the environment than are other 
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hallucinations, and, as in the case of true olfactory 
perception, the patient becomes accustomed to them 
rather quickly.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2357. Bjirkhem, J. De hypnotiska hallucination- 
erna. (The hypnotic hallucinations.) Lund: Hakan 
Ohlssons Boktryckeri, 1942. Pp. 268. 10.50. kr.— 
“Genuine hallucination” experiments were obtained 
during 79 séances undertaken with 35 observers, and 
pseudo hallucinations from 35 séances with 28 ob- 
servers. On the whole the observers were in good 
mental and physical health, most of them from the 
higher intellectual and social strata, with 23 belong- 
ing to the theological faculty of Lund, one to the 
medical, and four to the philosophical. Six of the 
others were teachers, engineers, actors, etc. Another 
six were married women of different social positions. 
In special chapters the characteristics of each ob- 
server are given. There are complete accounts of 
several séances. The results are discussed in relation 
to “genuine hallucinations’ divided into positive, 
negative, and pseudo, with subdivisions of transition 
forms, spontaneous phenomena, personality changes, 
etc. A general discussion follows on the hypnotic 
hallucinations as psychological phenomena.—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Re- 
search). 

2358. Gutiérrez-~-Mahoney, C. G. The treatment 
of painful phantom limb by the removal of the post- 
central cortex. J. Neurosurg., 1944, 1, 156-162.— 
The phantom limb has an organic basis—a divided 
peripheral nerve from which stimuli originate and 
are transmitted through higher levels to conscious 
registration. The painful phantom can be stopped 
by interruption of the sensory chain leading to 
consciousness. However, interruption on the lower 
level is usually without effect because these path- 
ways are multiple and the impulses detour. It is 
simpler to break the chain at the intermediate level 
by removal of the corresponding part of the post- 
central cortex. This has been effective in a patient 
whose operation was done more than 2 years ago.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2359. Karpman, B. Dream analysis of a constitu- 
tional psychopath: toward the problem of differential 
dream analysis. Psychoanal. Rev., 1946, 33, 84-101. 
—QOne could probably learn a great deal about 
psychoses by studying the differences between the 
dreams of various clinical groups. As a beginning 
of such a differential approach to dreams, the dreams 
of a psychopathic patient are analyzed. The dreams 
were superficial and lacking in symbolism or imagery, 
suggesting the essential infantilism of the dreamer. 
Feelings of anxiety and conflict were usually absent. 
The patient noted that he frequently awoke to find 
himself moving according to what he was doing in 
the dream.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

2360. Morselli,G. Struttura delle allucinazioni— 
contributo clinico. (Structure of hallucinations— 
clinical study.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1944, 5, 216.—Abstract. 

2361. Schonberger, S. A clinical contribution to 
the analysis of the nightmare-syndrome. Psycho- 
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anal. Rev., 1946, 33, 44-70.—The nightmare of a 
witch sitting on one’s chest and keeping one from 
breathing is analyzed on the basis of anthropological 
lore and the associations of a patient. This analysis 
has sociological value, since men are more prone to 
accept the idea of witches in periods of economic 
stress when feelings associated with infantile oral 
trauma, the lack of gratification, are reactivated.— 
L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

2362. Soueif, M. I. ([Clairvoyance and telep- 
athy.] Zgypt. J. Psychol., 1946, 1, 321-337.— 
Several explanations of telepathy are discussed, none 


. of which is believed satisfactory. French summary. 


—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 
[See also abstracts 2448, 2449. ] 
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2363. Adler, A., & Magruder, W. W. Folie a deux 
in identical twins treated with electroshock therapy. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1946, 103, 181-186.—This is one 
more case of similar psychotic episodes in twins. 
Although the delusions and hallucinations seemed 
to be initiated by the dominant twin, this twin, after 
her cure by electroshock therapy, could not induce 
the less dominant twin to relinquish her ideas. 
Electroshock was needed with this twin also in order 
to effect a cure. The similarity of both the heredity 
and the environments of these twins may account 
for the similarity of their symptoms and their 
response to treatment——JL. B. Heathers (Univ. 
Washington). 

2364. Beidleman, B. Mongolism: a selective re- 
view ; including an analysis of forty-two cases from 
the records of the Boston Lying-in Hospital. Amer. 
J. ment. Def., 1945, 50, 35-53.—The literature on 
certain aspects of mongolism is reviewed, and data 
from the Boston hospital cases are included where 
relevant. Topics include the following: the history, 
incidence and distribution of mongolism; physical 
characteristics; nervous and mental characteristics; 
pathology; endocrinology; and theories of etiology. 
From a consideration of the literature and of the 
data from the hospital cases, the author concludes 
that the evidence supports Benda’s hypothesis. 
This theory proposes that mongolism is due to 
hormonal instability in the mother, who seems to be, 
in these cases, on the threshold of sterility. The 
hormonal instability may be in the nature of a 
pituitary insufficiency. Hope for the prevention of 
mongolism is seen in the detection during pregnancy 
of pituitary dysfunction and the application of re- 
medial measures. Early recognition of the disorder 
in the young child may likewise allow for corrective 
efforts to be of value. 97 references.—C. N. Cofer 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2365. Brambilla, S. Sulla demenza postence- 
falitica. Il metodo di Rohrschach applicato allo 
studio del parkinsonismo postencefalitico. (On 
postencephalitic dementia. The method of Ror- 
schach applied to the study of postencephalitic 
parkinsonism.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol, Psichiat., 
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1941, 2, 842-859.—The author examined with this 
test 30 adult subjects affected by postencephalitic 
parkinsonism. The conclusion is that effectivity, 
some functions of the intellectual process (resistance 
to mental work, capacity of concentration, and 
attention), perception, and the higher logical proc- 
esses are involved. This is shown by such typical 
signs as the following: small number of answers, high 
percentage of badly perceived forms (F% often with 
negative values), reduction of kinesthesia and chrom- 
esthesia, and tendency to stereotypy. These results 
do not entirely agree with those of Veit, the only 
author who has applied the Rorschach test to the 
study of postencephalitic parkinsonism.—M. Stu- 
parich (Rome). 

2366. Campailla, G. Sulla polarizzazione per- 
cettiva verso il colore rispetto alla forma in ammalati 
di mente. (On perceptual polarization towards 
color and form in mental patients.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1943, 4, 1-13—In a group of 
schizophrenics, there were 64.28% answers of color 
to the “ring test."’ The percentage generally found 
in normal adults is approximately 20. The color 
tendency seemed to be accentuated in the more seri- 
ous forms of schizophrenia; the percentage of 47.36 
color answers in the average cases increased to 69.38 
in the most serious ones. Paranoids showed a greater 
tendency to color than do hebephrenics; but the 
highest percentage was found among progressive 
paralytics (77.77). After indicating how difficult 
it is to interpret the mechanism of this phenomenon, 
the author rejects the hypothesis that the polariza- 
tion towards color expresses an inferiority of mental 
level. He believes that the polarization in itself 
depends on complex factors which are the genuine 
basis of the illness.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2367. Eisendorfer, A., & Lewis, M. D. Internal 
and external causes of anxiety in returning veterans. 
J. nero. ment. Dis., 1946, 103, 137-143.—Some sol- 
diers adjust well in the Army but develop anxiety 
attacks at the prospect of returning to their families. 
These are persons with unresolved conflicts for whom 
the Army serves as an escape. Returning home re- 
activates the internal dangers for the soldier; these 
dangers are considered greater than the external 
dangers possible in the Army situation—L. B. 
Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


2368. Engler, M. The causation of Mongolism 
and its prognosis. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1945, 50, 
27-34.— Under the following headings, the author 
discusses literature dealing with the exogenous 
factors which have been postulated as influencing the 
pregnant uterus: general exhaustion, alcoholism, 
syphilis, increased amniotic pressure, and the theory 
of nidation. The writer regards the last two theories 
as being related to his own notion that mongolism is 
caused solely by a pathological condition of the uter- 
ine mucosa leading to a faulty nutrition of the fetus, 
which may be brought about by various factors, such, 
for example, as curettage or the use of abortifacients 
immediately prior to a pregnancy. One hundred 
twenty-three cases of mongolism here reviewed 
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showed that 18.9% of the mongol births were im- 
mediately preceded by miscarriage. The author 
feels that mental and physical prognosis in mongol- 
ism is poor.—C. N. Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2369. Erickson, M. H. Concerning a in- 
adequacies in the legal recognition and dling of 
the mentally ill. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1946, 7, 107—112.— 
This paper discusses a state of affairs that is a serious 
obstacle to the development and practice of institu- 
tional psychiatry, but it does not suggest specific 
remedies. Two aspects are stressed: (1) Psychiatry 
should be given a rating as a distinct medical spe- 
cialty, for it is now possible (in Michigan as in most 
other states) for any medical man, however in- 
competent, to recommend commitment of mentally 
ill persons. Much trouble and delay is encountered 
because of the frequent (illegal) commitment on 
faulty diagnosis. “(2) Psychiatry should not remain 
an undefined field in which legal technicalities and 
poor lay and medical judgment are allowed to deter- 
mine the welfare of the mentally ill. Eleven brief 
case histories are presented to illustrate the tragic 
consequences of errors of judgment by incompetent 
advisers to the court. Present-day legal procedures 
do not offer adequate protection of the mentally ill. 
—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2370. Galdston, I. The anatomy of a psychosis. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1946, 33, 71-83.—Though rec- 
ognizing that the ‘‘whole man”’ is involved in any 
behavior, the author suggests that we would learn 
more about psychoses if we studied them as separate 
phenomena, rather than as expressions of the ‘‘whole 
man,” in order to discover the pattern and interrela- 
tionships of the psychological forces determining the 
behavior. A case is described to illustrate this ap- 
proach. The dynamic pattern for this patient was 
that there was a deficiency of affect function for 
which the patient tried to compensate by over- 
developing and overevaluating his intellectual func- 
tions. When this pattern failed to bring him the 
satisfactions he desired, he began to develop paranoid 
ideas.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


2371. Gemelli, A. Significato e valore delle al- 
terazioni grammaticali nello studio delle afasie. 
(Meaning and significance of grammatical alterations 
for the explanation of aphasias.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1944, 5, 215.—Abstract. 


2372. Grinker, R. R., & Spiegel, J. P. War 
neuroses. Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1945. Pp. 
ix + 145. $2.75.—This book, written in 1943 at the 
end of the Tunisian campaign in North Africa, is 
based upon observations made on hundreds of 
ae suffering from acute war neuroses in Ground 

orce and Air Force personnel among British and 
American troops. The 7 chapters in the book are 
titled as follows: Introduction, Clinical Syndromes, 
Psychiatric Problems ‘n the Air Forces, Etiology, 
Prognosis, Treatment and Results, and Psycho. 
biologic Dynamics. Although 9 clinical syndromes 
are differentiated, the nuclear problem in all types 
of war neuroses is anxiety. Best results in the treat- 
ment of war neuroses have been achieved with 
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narcosynthesis with pentothal, brief psychotherapy, 

neral convalescent care, and occupational therapy. 

onvulsive shock and continuous sleep therapy have 
not been efficacious because the therapist tends to 
rely on mechanical or routine ures without 
uncovering the basic psychological difficulties. Over 
70% of patients with war neuroses can be rehabili- 
tated for some form of military duty. Twenty-four 
case studies are reported.—A. Chapanis (U. S. Army 
Air Forces). 


2373. Guergues, S. An investigation into psycho- 
pathic mality: being an wae te, evaluating 
the problem of psychopathy in the of the inte- 

ative method. Egypt. J. Psychol., 1946, 1, 410- 
#01.—Fifteen mental patients, hospitalized because 
of their gross asocial or antisocial behavior, were 
studied intensively. They were classified into 4 
groups: (1) neurotics and unstable adolescents, 3 
cases; (2) psychotics, 2 cases; (3) mental defectives, 
2 cases; and (4) true psychopaths, 8 cases. Details 
of the histories are summarized, and a sketch of the 
psychopath isdrawn. This sketch shows the psycho- 
path’s personality pattern to be grossly disintegrated, 
and the author feels that true psychopathy is a 
psychotic entity. After reviewing several theories 
as to the nature of the disorder, the author presents 
his view that it is “‘personality disintegration deter- 
mined by lack of the harmonizing influence of the 
temporal factor,” i.e., the psychopath lives only in 


the present. ‘‘Memory fails to permeate his affec- 
tive-conative life... ."—C. N. Cofer (George 
Washington). 


2374. Halperin, S. L. A clini etical study of 
mental defect. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1945, 50, 8-26. 
—Three hundred thirty-eight patients, admitted to 
a state institution for the feeble-minded in northern 
Ohio, were clinically and genetically studied in an 
effort to gain a greater understanding of the causa- 
tion of mental defect. Material was gathered by 
means of testing the parents on home visits and from 
community agency and institutional reports with 
regard to mental status of parents and siblings, 
socioeconomic status of the home, clinical aspects, 
fertility, and sex linkage. Some of the major find- 
ings were that 16% of the parents and 16% of the 
siblings were also defective; that there were more 
defective parents among the parents of morons than 
among the parents of idiots and imbeciles; that 
affected siblings showed a degree of defect similar to 
that of the institutionalized defective; that imbeciles 
and idiots more often came from average and above 
average homes than did morons; and that there was 
no evidence of sex linkage in intelligence —C, N. 
Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2375. Heltman, H. J. Remedial training for 

deviates. Elem. Sch. J., 1946, 46, 283-287.— 

The author stresses the need for correct diagnosis of 

true stuttering and stammering cases and suggests 

treatment in terms of directing speech experiences 

of the child into pleasant and successful channels.— 
L. Adams (Pratt Institute). 
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2376. Little, M. Psychiatric and chological 
up therapy.I. Elem. Sch. J., 1946, 46, 369-374.— 
hirty-four references are summarized, and the ad- 
vantages of group therapy in saving the time of the 
doctor and the patient and in using group morale are 
reviewed. A program is outlined for using the 
therapy with civilians in classes, discussions, rec- 
reation, and community participation. L. Adams 
(Pratt Institute). 

2377. McNeel, B. H. War psychiatry in retro- 
spect. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1946, 102, 500-506.—The 
author considers in retrospect some principles which 
are applicable in the practice of psychiatry in the 
army. He recognizes that the psychiatrist can do 
relatively little in the brief time usually allotted 
him in assessing and dealing with psychiatric prob- 
lems which have been built up over a long period of 
time. This is less true where acute breakdown 
occurs in individuals who previously were well 
adjusted and in cases where prolonged stress causes 
a gradual decline in adjustment efficiency. Symp- 
toms of disorder in a large percentage of psychiatric 
casualties are readily removed by simple methods of 
treatment. The individual treatments, however, 
necessarily are varied in line with the respective 
requirements of each individual. In addition to the 
therapeutic changes directed by the medical officer, 
morale measures of the general command are of 
marked importance to the build-up of the individual 
personality. The author recommends indoctrination 
courses in mental health for officers and noncom- 
missioned officers alike, directed toward prevention 
and early recognition of psychiatric breakdown.— 
R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

2378. Moore, T. V. The pathogenesis and treat- 
ment of homosexual disorders: a digest of some 
pertinent evidence. J. Personality, 1945, 14, 47-83. 
—A review of the literature casts doubt on the 
validity of inborn and organic origins of the disorder. 
Studies of anthropological measurements, androgen- 
estrogen ratios and other hormone factors, as well as 
endocrine treatments, tend strongly to yield negative 
results. The case for psychogenesis and psycho- 
therapy is much stronger. There is evidence against 
the repeal of laws against homosexuality but in favor 
of their modification, so as to encourage treatment 
rather than criminal prosecution of homosexuals. 
63 references.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma), 


2379. Myerson, A., & Neustadt, R. Essential 
male homosexuality and results of treatment. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1946, 55, 291-—293.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

2380. Ottonello, P. Le disartrie nell’indagine 
clinica. (Dysarthria in clinical inquiry.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1943, 4, 347-357.—Correct 
verbal expression is derived not so much from distinct 
pronunciation as from modulations of the voice, 
rhythm of speech, activity of the laryngeal and 
respiratory apparatus, mimetic (both physiognomic 
and gesticulatory) expressions, and emotional mani- 
festations. For pathological aspects of these various 
components of verbal expression, the semeiotic terms 
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used for dysarthrias are inadequate. An analysis of 
dysarthric disturbances of cerebellar patients re- 
vealed a lack of harmony in the participation of the 
different constitutive elements of speech rather than 
any elementary defect in articulation —M. Stuparich 


(Rome). 

2381. Ramsay, H. H. Social control of mental 
defectives as a mental health measure. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1945, 50, 126-130.—The mental health 
problem is briefly reviewed, especially as regards the 
mental defective, and two phases of a solution are 
discussed. An immediate remedy is institutionali- 
zation, but for effectiveness in prevention of defect 
“a state program must include supervision and con- 
trol of defectives in the community.” A 
developed in the State of South Dakota, of the de- 
sired type, is described.—C. N. Cofer (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

2382. Schiele, B.C. Psychosomatic medicine and 
psychiatry. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1946, 7, 101-106.— 
The term “psychosomatic” is dualistic and unde- 
sirable but will have to serve for the present. 
“Emotional factors can and do mask serious struc- 
tural pathology. All symptoms which are not under- 
standable on the basis of structural or physiological 
deviation are not necessarily psychogenic. en 
psychological and physical symptoms occur together 
or in sequence, it does not necessarily follow that 
one causes the other. They may both be mani- 
festations of the same etiology. Psychosomatic 
medicine offers no easy road to clinical success. 
Much study and long practice are required to attain 
competence in this approach. There is no substitute 
for common sense and thorough clinical work.” — 
C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2383. Schmidt, B.G. The rehabilitation of feeble- 
minded adolescents. Sch. & Soc., 1945, 62, 409-412. 
—On the basis of an analysis of the personal and 
social needs of a group of 245 feeble-minded boys and 
girls, ages 12-14, an experimental educational 
program designed to meet these needs was developed. 
Evaluative studies covered the period of 3 years 
spent by the subjects in the special training centers 
and a 5-year postschool follow-up. At the close of the 
in-school period, the average gain in composite 
academic achievement was 3 years 8 months; the 
level reached exceeded the expectancy (on the basis 
of original entrance IQ) by about 2 years. The 
average gain in test intelligence over the 8-year 
period was 40.7 IQ points, and at the end of the 
study only 7.2% of the group were still classified as 
feeble-minded. Marked strides were made toward 
improved personal and social adjustment: on ob- 
jective measures, 79% reached a level equal to or 
better than the highest one fifth of well-adjusted 
adults. Twenty-seven per cent of the group had 
completed a 4-year high-school course at the close 
of the study, and 83.4% were regularly empioyed. 
In an equated control group, a mean loss of 3.6 
points in intelligence was recorded, with little change 
observed in any of the behavior areas investigated.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


2384. W S. K. The combat neuroses. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 51, 465-478.—The main types 
of neuroses among combat soldiers are the anxiety, 
“‘mixed,”’ and hysteria patterns. Anxiety, the most 
prevalent type, usually had a slow onset and usually 
occurred on the battlefield. Not necessarily an out- 
growth of neurotic predisposition, it seemed to be 
more directly related to the precipitating experiences. 
When the soldier was unable to cope defensively 
with a series of situations, he lost self-confidence, he 
felt self-condemnatory, and his capacity for socia- 
bility declined and his craving for affection became 
intensified. Anxiety Is riety) were thwarted by 
the army unit when these reactions impeded its 
efficiency. Capable leadership and solidarity were 
important in preventing combat collapse—D. L. 
Glick (Arlington, Va.). 

2385. Willoughby, R. R. Rhode Island’s experi- 
ment in tion. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1945, 50, 
121-125.—This is a brief description of the setting 
up and operation of the register of mental defectives 
in Rhode Island. Criteria of deficiency, sources of 
data, records, and problems encountered are dis- 
cussed. Features of one sample from the register 
are described in order to illustrate the type of in- 
formation the register can reveal.—C. N. Cofer 
(George Washington). 

2386. Wright, M. E. Use of the Shipley-Hartford 
Test in evaluating intellectual functioning of neuro- 

tric patients. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 45- 
50.—The Shipley-Hartford Retreat Test ‘was given 
to 977 randomly selected neuropsychiatric patients 
at a service hospital. Of this group, 134 were also 
given the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence test. The 
following conclusions seem warranted: 1. The 
Shipley-Hartford test can be used as a rough estimate 
of functional intelligence. 2. The distribution curve 
of ‘original’ intelligence of par ety gba patients 
is very similar to that obtained by Wechsler in a 
sampling of the adult population. 3. A large pro- 
portion (62%) of neuropsychiatric patients tend to 
show a lowering of efficiency in their intellectual 
functioning.” —H. Hill (Indiana). 

2387. Zabriskie, E.G. [Chm.] The march of 
medicine, 1945. Modern attitudes in psychiatry. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xiv + 154. $2.00.—The 1945 lectures to the laity 
in this series were given by six psychiatrists: I. 
Galdston, J. H. Wall, W. C. Menninger, E. Weiss, 
G. C. Robinson, and F. Alexander. Historically, 
psychiatry has always been an important aspect of 
good medical theory and practice. Following an 
increased humanitarian emphasis on the care of the 
mentally ill, there was an acceleration of as 
a result of the contributions of Freud and Meyer. 
We now know the importance of viewing the patient 
as a person in relation to the social aspects of his 
environment, and the role of psychiatry will increase 
in the future. While the war resulted in the develop- 
a of new —— set —— = treatment, 
the postwar period or an y aggressive 
attack on the many problems of adjustment. The 
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general practioner needs to become familiar with and 
skilled in the handling of the two-thirds of his 
patients who either have no organic disease or whose 
symptoms are all out of proportion to the severity 
of the disease process—in a word, he needs to become 
a psychosomatic medical man. ne Bi = mae (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 


[See also abstracts 2210, 2282, 2283, 2317, 2355, 
2359, 2409, 2415, 2428, 2438, 2440, 2443, 2473, 
2491, 2493, 2503, 2507, 2508, 2509, 2510, 2511, 
2512, 2515, 2516, 2519, 2523, 2525, 2529. ] 
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2388. Brandell,G. Karaktirs- och temperaments- 
typer. (Character and temperament types.) Stock- 
holm: Natur och Kultur, 1941. Pp. 220. 6.75 kr.— 
The typologies of Spranger, Kretschmer, Jung, 
Jaensch, and Pfahler are reviewed and comparisons 
among them are made, showing interrelationships 
and differences. Studies of the contributions of 
heredity in temperament, morality, intelligence, and 
special abilities and giftedness are surveyed. It is 
emphasized that likenesses are easier to demonstrate 
among identical twins but do exist among other 
relationships. Constitutional factors cannot be 
changed, in that a cyclothymic cannot be trans- 
formed into a schizophrenic. However, the mark- 
ings of environment will strengthen certain tend- 
encies and push others into the background. For 
example, poverty and misery might increase tend- 
encies toward anger in one of a manic make-up to 
the point that this becomes a habit or pattern, over 
which the individual has no control. Thus, the use of 
such discipline as corporal punishment may have un- 
foreseen effects, beyond the intended purposes.— 
E. Stromwall (Metrop. State Hosp., altham, 
Mass.). 


2389. Cattell, R. B. Personality traits associated 
with abilities. II: With verbal and mathematical 
abilities. J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 475-486.— 
Test data collected for 123 men in the Army Special- 
ist Training Program provided scores on Army 
Alpha and verbal and mathematical scores on the 
Graduate Record Examination. Personality data 
consisted of ratings on 35 personality trait clusters. 
By an approximate process of successive partialling 
out of known personality factors from the observed 
correlations of mathematical and verbal skills with 
the personality traits, the author shows that both 
these abilities correlate about .45 with B (general 
ability), about 0.4 with G (character i tg 
and 0.3 with K (trained, cultured mind) here is 
evidence for a slight correlation of mathematical 
ability with personality factors F (surgency), H 
(rhathymic cyclothymia), and E (dominance), and 
for correlations of verbal ability with I (nervous 
emotionality), F (surgency), and A (cyclothymia). 
There remains also, after partialling, personality 
variable No. 2 (cleverness, analytical mind) showing 
correlation with both verbal and mathematical 
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ability factors. (See also 20: 1153.)—EZ. B. Mallory 


(Wellesley). 


2390. Drake, L. E. A social LE. scale for the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 51-54.—Keys were devised 
for scoring the Multiphasic to yield data comparable 
to those obtained by means of the Minnesota T-S-E 
Inventory. Scores obtained by use of the keys 
correlated —.72 (female students) and —.71 (male 
students) with T-S-E scores for Social I.E. (The 
negative scores were obtained because introversion 
is indicated by a high score on the Multiphasic and 
by a low score on the T-S-E.)—H. Hill (Indiana). 


2391. Elkin, H. Aggressive and erotic tendencies 
in Army life. Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 51, 408-413.— 
Military life required the soldier to alter his values 
and self-image and imposed new restraints and 
occasions for release. The soldier felt depreciated 
by the G.I. image and Army restraints and asserted 
himself by negativism, as in “gripping,” and by 
aggression against foreigners as scapegoats. Military 
life also stimulated the release of tensions repressed 
from childhood. Drinking, profanity, and concern 
with sex relieved the anxieties created by the ideal of 
virility. Undifferentiated and homosexual erotic 
tendencies revealed by speech and behavior must 
find socially approved release, hence the soldier’s 
egocentric disposition to women as means of gratify- 
ing self-respect and primitive sensual impulses.— 
D. L. Glick (Arlington, Va.). 


2392. Franco, F. de. Contributo alla psicologia 
comparata dei sessi nell’eta evolutiva col metodo di 
Rohrschach. (The comparative psychology of the 
sexes in preadolestence by the Rorschach method.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1943, 4, 15-29.— 
From a comparison of the results of this inquiry 
with the psychological profiles of adults of the two 
sexes secured by other authors, the writer argues 
that the psychological characteristics proper to each 
sex are present in preadolescence. He observes also 
that the better associative energy and the greater 
clearness and precision of critical thought, observed 
in girls, represent characteristics which are pre- 
dominant in the feminine sex from 8-12 years, due 
to the precocity of development which occurs at this 
age. The advantage is lost during the successive 
adolescent phase.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


2393. Gruen, E. W. Level of aspiration in rela- 
tion to personality factors in adolescents. Child 
Develpm., 1945, 16, 181-188.—Level of aspiration 
behavior was studied in relation to personality ad- 
justment in adolescents, as determined by the Rogers 
Test of Personality Adjustment. The experimental 
situation consisted of a modified symbol-substitution 
task. It was found that the maladjusted subject 
tended to keep his estimates below his performance 
level or to make gross compensatory overestimates. 
The well-adjusted subject, on the other hand, 
tended to keep his estimates slightly above his 
performance level. Generally, it appears that the 
level of aspiration behavior seems to reflect under- 
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lying personality needs and wants.— L. Long (City 
lege of New York). 

2394. Hollingshead, A.B. Adjustment to military 
life. Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 51, 439-450.—Cultural 
and institutional factors impinge on the personality 
to bring about both adjustment and maladjustment 
to the military situation. The adjustment process in 
relation to the military situation has three phases: 
the premilitary, the military, and the tmilitary. 
Some of the social and cultural conditions which 
aid, as well as hinder, the adjustment process in each 
3 its phases are discussed.—D. L. Glick (Arlington, 

‘a.). 

2395. Hollis, E. V. Is personality development a 
graduate school function? Amer. sociol. Rev., 1946, 
11, 53-56.—The opinions of a cross section of 204 
distinguished American educators on the issues 
implied in the title of this paper are presented. 
There was agreement that the average graduate 
student leaves much to be desired with respect to 
certain widely recognized social and _ personal 
qualities (co-operative living, willingness to assume 
social responsibility, and living actively and richly), 
but there was “little agreement on remedial meas- 
ures; and there was rather marked differences of 
opinion over whether or not any remedy fell within 
the proper scope of advanced graduate education.” 
There is discussion of the problem of developing an 
effective program for personality development.— 
V. Nowlis (Indiana). 

2396. Humm, D. G. The rationale of tempera- 
ment testing. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1945, 5, 383— 
393.—The testing of temperament is discussed with 
respect to such aspects as the characteristics of a 
good temperament test and the use of temperament 
tests in clinical practice and in industry.—S. 
Wapner (Rochester). 

2397. Jackson, J. The relative effectiveness of 
paper-pencil test, interview, and ratings as tech- 
niques for personality evaluation. J. soc. Psychol., 
1946, 23, 35—54.—The California Test of Personality 
and the Woody Student Inquiry Blank (WSIB) 
were given to 100 students in des 10-12. A 
schedule of personality traits and areas of adjust- 
ment (with a five-point scale) was used for (1) 
recording the results of the tests and also for (2) 
interview results and for ratings from (3) parents, 
(4) teachers, and (5) the experimenter. Analysis of 
the data presents 308 correlation coefficients show- 
ing, for various traits and areas, the intercorrelation 
of results as obtained by the various techniques. 
Since there were no independent criteria, a composite 
criterion was created by linearly combining the 
several measures through a suitable measure of 
weights. The size of the weights suggests how 
effective each of the five obtained measures was in 
the evaluation of personality components: (1) 
parents were the most effective appraisers of adjust- 
ment (in the areas of the WSIB); (2) teachers were 
perhaps the least effective appraisers and were most 
influenced by such extrinsic factors as school achieve- 
ment and intelligence; (3) group paper-and-pencil 
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tests were most effective for self-adjustment, total 
adjustment, and equally effective with interview 
technique for evaluating social adjustment; and (4) 
the experimenter’s rating most effectively evaluated 
adjustment to home life. There is discussion of the 
three techniques and of implications for further 
research.—V. Nowlis (Indiana). 


2398. Loeblowitz-Lennard, H., & soon F., 
Jr. Recall in the Thematic Apperception T : an 
experimental investigation into the niaiten of 
recall of phantasy with reference to personality 

J. Personality, 1945, 14, 41-46.—Eight 
of the T.A.T. pictures were exposed for 5 minutes 
each. Recall tests were given immediately and 
again at the end of 3 days. It was found that recall 
was of two kinds, objective and subjective; that it is 
a condensation of the original phantasy; that, if 
there is a change later, it is from subjective to objec- 
tive; and that the order and frequency of recall are 
related. Several problems are suggested.—M. 0. 
Wilson (Oklahoma). 


2399. Lovell, C. A study of the factor structure 
of thirteen personality variables. duc. psychol. 
Measmt, 1945, 5, 335-350.—A factor analysis was 
made of the 13 variables of personality measured by 
Guilford’s Inventory of Factors STDCR, the Guil- 
ford-Martin Inventory of Factors GAMIN, and the 
Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory I. From this 
factor analysis the first 4 factors were identified 
tentatively as: drive—restraint (high loadings on 
general drive, carefreeness, sociability, and social 
ascendance); realism (high loadings on objectivity, 
masculinity, freedom from nervousness, and freedom 
from inferiority. feelings); emotionality (high load- 
ings on stability of emotional reactions, freedom from 
depression, and extravertive orientation of the 
thinking process); and social adaptability (high 
loadings on lack of quarrelsomeness and tolerance).— 
S. Wapner (Rochester). 


2400. Morgan, J. J. B. How to keep a sound 
mind. New York: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. vii + 404. 
$2.75.—This text is offered as a revision of Keeping 
a Sound Mind which the author published in 1934 
(see 8: 2155). Written especially for college students, 
its material is aimed at giving to the student basic 
principles of mental hygiene in language stripped of 
technical verbiage, and presented in a simple straight- 
forward manner. The author uses everyday ex- 

riences freely as examples to clarify the principles 
involved. Specific chapters are devoted to self- 

apie development of social poise, attainment 
social security, overcoming handicaps, attainment 
of emotional maturity, mastery of fears, solving 
mental conflict, and other aspects of mental hygiene. 
—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

2401. Rosenzweig, S. The picture-association 
method and its a in a study of reactions to 
frustration. J. Personality, 1945, 14, 3-23.—The 
material consists of cartoon-like pictures, each de- 

icting a frustrating situation and each divisible 
into ego-blocking and superego-blocking. Both 
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associative and projective sets are to be elicited. 
Scoring categories include extrapunitiveness, intro- 
punitiveness, impunitiveness, obstacle-dominance, 
ego-defense, and need-persistence. The method of 
scoring is illustrated, record and profile blanks are 
featured, and four sample cases are nted. 
Further research problems are disc —M. O. 
Wilson (Oklahoma). 


2402. Thurstone, L. L. Factor analysis and body 
types. Psychometrika, 1946, 11, 15-21.—A factorial 
analysis was made of a small battery of 12 anthro- 
pometric measurements. The correlations can be 
accounted for by 4 factors in a simple structure. 
This small battery has been used by the author for 
teaching purposes. Several of these factors seem to 
be meaningful, but their acceptance must depend 
on more comprehensive studies of body measure- 
ments with a larger number of measurements.— 
(Courtesy of Psychometrika). 


[See also abstracts 2304, 2310, 2365, 2420, 2429, 
2439, 2457, 2459, 2514, 2525, 2529. } 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Aesthetics) 


2403. Aldrich, C. K. The effect of a synthetic 
marihuana-like compound on musical talent as 
measured by the Seashore test. Pubi. Hith Rep., 
Wash., 1944, 59, 431-433.—The problem was to 
evaluate the popular belief that the use of marihuana 
enhances musical ability. Twelve white males 
serving prison sentences for violation of the Mari- 
huana Tax Act volunteered for the experiment. 
They ranged in age from 23 to 47, had used mari- 
huana from 3 to 18 years, with an average of 9} 
years. Each subject was given the Seashore musical 
test three times, at intervals of one week; twice 
without any drug, and the third time 4} hours after 
ingestion of 60 mg. pyra-hexyl compound. Experi- 
enced marihuana users report the psychological 
effects of this compound, a synthetic, are qualita- 
tively identical with those of marihuana. No im- 
provement on the third trial was observed in the 
musical capabilities as measured by the Seashore 
test. Although 9 out of 12 subjects achieved poorer 
scores after using the drug than on the previous trial, 
8 out of 12 expressed the opinion that their scores 
had improved and none recognized loss in efficiency. 
—C. P. Froehlich (U. S. Off. Educ.). 


2404. Bevis, J. C. Management of field staffs in 
the research field. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 


1945, 40, 245—246.—Resident interviewers are han- 
died directly rather than through a system of local 
supervisors both to increase coverage and reduce 
costs. A new interviewer receives a manual on 
interviewing technique and instruction from 
a traveling supervisor. Initial assignments are 
checked by a ballot analyst. Specific instructions 
are kept to a minimum. Most interviewers are 
hired by mail on the basis of application materials 
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and recommendations from responsible people.— 
F, Gehlmann (Chicago). 

2405. Brophy, I. N. The luxury of anti-Negro 

ejudice. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1945, 9, 456-466.— 

his article describes a study of the prejudice of 
white merchant seamen to their Negro fellow 
workers. A Prejudice Index and a Class Conscious- 
ness Index were developed, and seamen who entered 
New York City canteens were interviewed. No 
relation was found between P.I. and place of birth, 
extent of education, or pre-shipping occupation. 
Relations were found between P.I. and shipboard 
occupation, number of years at sea (negative) and 
number of times under enemy fire (negative). P.I. 
and C.C.I. correlated —.68. Prejudice was slight 
among those who had frequently shipped with 
Negroes. Members of the National Maritime Union, 
the only union with an active antiracism campaign, 
had less prejudice than members of other unions. 
In conclusion, prejudice is a luxury which we cannot 
afford in survival situations when individuals psy- 
chologically crack or they seek the solidarity of the 
group. The N.M.U. experience has hopeful implica- 
tions for other educational programs.—H. F. Rothe 
(Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


2406. Cassirer, E. Language and myth. (Trans. 
by S. K. Langer.) New York: Harper, 1946. Pp. 
x + 103. $2.00.—Seeking the basis for categories of 
thinking, the author phrases the problem in terms of 
language. Study of symbolic reference and abstrac- 
tion is rejected in favor of a derivation of language 
and myth simultaneously from the act of naming a 
vivid experience in terms of the individual's percep- 
tion of it. In this way the name becomes an in- 
separable attribute of an object. Gods control and 
are controlled by use of their names; existence is 
possible through the act of naming; acts are made 
strong or weak by the use of metaphor. Logic was 
possible only after the discovery that words are not 
aa but symbols.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Benning- 
ton). 

2407. Chein,I. Some considerations in combating 
intergroup prejudice. J. educ. Sociol., 1946, 19, 
412-419.—There are many semi-independent dimen- 
sions of intergroup prejudice; each must be attacked 
in itsown way. First is the informational dimension, 
which embodies stereotypes of groups and faulty 
analyses and explanations of group traits; the attack 
on this dimension of prejudice lies in education. 
Second is the conformity dimension, or the need to 
conform to prevailing social norms; legislation 
against discrimination is a means of attack. Third, 
the status dimension calls for long-term education 
and, more so, legislative and social action to achieve 
equal rights. Fourth, the emotional dimension, or 
actual hatred and hostility, is essentially a displace- 
ment of aggression (bred by frustration) into con- 
ventionalized channels; the need is the enhancement 
of economic and emotional security.—H. A. Gibbard 
(Brown). 

2408. Crespi, L. P. The cheater problem in 
polling. Pubi. Opin. Quart., 1945, 9, 431-445.—"‘The 
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prevalence of so-called ‘cheating’ by interviewers in 
the process of obtaining public opinion and market 
research ‘data has become an increasingly grave 
concern to responsible opinion researchers. . . . The 
causes of so-called cheating . . . lie as much in the 
structure of the ballots and the conditions of ad- 
ministration as in the personal integrity of the 
interviewer."’ The problem is one of morale rather 
than of morals. Methods of analyzing cheating and 
ballot and administrative demoralizers are described. 
Suggestions are offered within the framework of a 
minimum departure from present practices, but the 
ultimate solution is the institution of a national 
professional interviewing organization, independent 
of specific polling companies.—H. F. Rothe (Steven- 
son, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

2409. Doll, E. A. Influence of environment and 
etiology on social competence. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1945, 50, 89-94.—In this paper the author 
presents numerous correlations and other findings 
which were obtained in the validation of the Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale with institutionalized 
feeble-minded subjects. Here discussed are “the 
influence of length of institutional residence, paternal 
occupation, and endogenous versus exogenous eti- 
ology’ on maturity scale scores-—C. N. Cofer 
(George Washington). 

2410. Dukes, E. The psychological effects of war 
on the family and its individual members. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 64-73.—Two cases are 
offered to illustrate the devastating effect that the 
disruption of family life can have on children and 
their parents. Many war neuroses are not due to 
bombing but to emotional bereavements.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 

2411. Eckler, A. R. Management of field work 
and collection of statistics of the labor force. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1945, 40, 249-250.—The im- 
portance of close control of the operations at all 
points in opinion research is emphasized. Sampling 
is restricted to 68 areas each with a full-time local 
supervisor under the juridisdiction of one of six 
regional offices. Various techniques of control 
include full instructions, frequent visits from super- 
visors, operating reports, spot checks, meetings of 
supervisors, reports to field staff, designation of 
areas, and precise specification of the units assigned 
within those areas. Pretests of any new survey are 
made whenever possible.—F. Gehlmann (Chicago). 

2412. Edwards, A. L., & Kenney, K. C. A com- 
parison of the Thurstone and Likert techniques of 
attitude scale construction. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 
30, 72-83.—Among the conclusions drawn from this 
study the authors state that, using fewer items, 
higher reliability coefficients are yielded by the Likert 
method; it also appears to be less time-consuming 
and laborious. Evidence indicates that scores ob- 
tained from the two scales are comparable.—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

2413. Engle, T. L. Meanness in the primary 
grades. Elem. Sch. J., 1946, 46, 337—341,—*“ Mean- 
ness” on the part of other pupils seemed to be 
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experienced more by boys than girls, by urban 
children rather than rural children, and particularly 
by Negro children. A significant relationship was 
found between the greater overt expression of mean- 
ness and the inner feeling of lacking affection among 
adults and children in the Negro group. The in- 
formation was collected by means of a questionnaire 
sent to the pupils themselves.—L. Adams (Pratt 
Institute). 

2414. Fennell, R. A. The relation between 
heredity, sexual activity and training to dominance- 
subordination in game cocks. Amer. Nat., 1945, 79, 
142—151.—The influence of heredity on the domi- 
nance of one cock by another was demonstrated by 
matching dominant game cocks against dominant 
hybrid cocks. It was easily discernible that the game 
cocks were superior fighters. There is some evidence 
to suggest that the specific mode of attack employed 
is inherited, since it varies from breed to breed. It 
was further found that cocks given special training 
designed to condition them for fighting were superior 
to untrained birds. A relation between sexual 
behavior and dominance was noted in that dominant 
birds engaged in more frequent sexual activity than 
subordinate ones. Finally it was noted that each 
dominant bird established for himself and his flock 
a territory around the homesite which was respected 
and avoided by other flocks.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

2415. Fielding, W. J. Strange superstitions and 
medical practices. Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1945. 
Pp. 286. $0.69. 

2416. Fiske, M., & Lazarsfeld, P. F. The Office 
of Radio Research: a division of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1945, 5, 351-369.—The 
Office of Radio Research at Columbia University 
and radio research problems are described. Special 
attention is directed to the techniques of radio 
research.—S. Wapner (Rochester). 

2417. Futterman, S. Changing sex patterns and 
the war. Marriage & Family Living, 1946, 8, 29-30. 
—L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 


2418. Heath, C. W., & Gregory, L. W. What it 
takes to be an officer. Infantry J., 1946, 58, No. 3, 
44-45.—Traits mentioned most frequently in 73 
questionnaire returns from college men in the armed 
forces are listed for two items. One item requested 
opinions of the “qualities that make for a good 
officer,” and the second, opinions of the “qualities 
that distinguish the good officer from the good en- 
listed man.""— N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 


2419. Hermens, F. A. The danger of stereotypes 
in viewing Germany. Publi. Opin. Quart., 1945, 9, 
418-427.—An analysis of news reports from Germany 
shows the development of a stereotype (the identifi- 
cation of the entire German nation with the ‘Nazi 
type”) beginning in 1943. Stereotypes of one kind 
are likely to lead to stereotypes of another kind 
rather than to facts. This endangers the develop- 
ment of a rational policy and results in complete 
reversals of attitude and policy as in the rule of non- 
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fraternization. ‘‘The time has come to take stock, 
in a systematic manner, of the propagandistic trends 
of the recent years and to develop standards by 
which a democratic public opinion can be assisted 
in its task of being true to itself. From this would 
emerge a policy which the United States can follow 
for a couple of decades, at least, rather than for a 
couple of years—at the most.’’"—H. F. Rothe (Steven- 
son, me & Harrison, Inc.). 


2420. erland, H. Psychological explana- 
tions of eye art. af Aesthet., 1946, 4, No. 3, 160— 
ean Apeouian that the several subsystems of the 
personality can function relatively independently, 
there need be little correspondence or congruence 
between personality and behavior products. To 
illustrate this thesis the author has chosen the life 
and art style of van Gogh—P. R. Farnsworth 
(Stanford). 


2421. Huszar, G. B. de. [Comp.] Anatomy of 
racial intolerance. New York: Wilson, 1946. Pp. 
283. $1.25.—Journal articles and selected chapters 
from books on the race question are here reprinted 
as one of the series entitled The Reference Shelf 
(Vol. 18, No. 5). Among the subjects discussed are 
the following: analyses of the race question based on 
recent findings in anthropology, social and economic 
discrimination, and race prejudice.—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown). 


2422. Kirkpatrick, C. Sociological principles and 
occupied Germany. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1946, 11, 
67-—78.—The author discusses a list of ten sociological 
generalizations (‘‘part of the mental stock in trade of 
most sociologists”) which he selected, after a trip 
there in the spring and summer of 1945, as most 
pertinent to certain practical problems involving 
occupied Germany. Seven of the principles include 
as basic concepts the in-group and the out-group, 
their differences, and their interaction. The article 
comes to four conclusions ‘for the handling of 
Germany in the interest of a peaceful and civilized 
world.” —V. Nowlis (Indiana). 


2423. Kunz, H. Bemerkungen iiber die Ag- 
gressivitit. (Observations on aggression.) Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol., 1946, 5, 75.—Abstract. 


2424. Link, H. C. The Psychological Corpora- 
tion’s index of public opinion. J. appl. Psychol., 
1946, 30, 1-9.—This index, the thirteenth in a series 
of surveys, was made in October, 1945, with 5,000 
personal interviews gathered by 459 interviewers 
under the direction of 130 psychologists in 123 cities 
and towns. Persons of 4 socioeconomic groups 
indicated their opinions on questions under the 
following topic headings: The Trend Toward Social- 
ism, Take-Home Pay and Shorter Hours, Take- 
Home Pay and the Cost of Living, The Public's 
Spending Plans, The Returning Veterans, Who is 
Doing the Best Job of Reconversion, Unemployment 

mpensation, Public Postwar Optimism, The 
Public Predicts the Next War, and Travel by Air- 
plane.—H. Hill (Indiana). 
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2425. McDonagh, E., & McDonagh, L. War 
anxieties of soldiers and their wives. Social Forces, 
1945, 24, 195—200.—The anxieties of soldiers include 
intermittent anxieties, as those relating to transfer 
and special assignments, furloughs, and overseas 
movement; combat and duration worries; family 
anxieties of several sorts; and postwar anxieties, for 
example, the place of the man in society and the job 
he will get. The anxieties of wives include fear 
anxieties; personal anxieties, such as being attractive 
to the husband when he returns, and the probable 
relation of children to their father; and financial 
concerns, both present and future——H. A. Gibbard 
(Brown). 

2426. McPeak, W. Problems of field manage- 
ment in army opinion research. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1945, 40, 247-248.—Although a competent 
analyst was appointed as sole director of each study, 
more highly specialized experts assisted wherever 
necessary. To facilitate the collection of field data, 
field operations were closely integrated with central 
office analysis, and technical personnel were rotated 
between field and central office operations. Al- 
though these practices are commonly considered to 
be inefficient, more meaningful reports result.— F. 
Gehlmann (Chicago). 


2427. Mayers, A. N. Anxiety and the group. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1946, 103, 130-136.—In a group 
situation, anxiety reactions like those seen in individ- 
uals are not met. Instead one finds denials or 
evasions of anxiety either in the group or in the 
leader of the group. Historical examples are given 
of the various types of denials and evasions that are 
used; these include denial of a situation, delay and 
procrastination, endless preparation, retreat in the 
middle of a situation, panic completion of a task, and 
an undoing of an earlier act.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
Washington). 

2428. Norman, H. J. The relation of mental 
disease to events in history. Bull. med. Libr. Ass., 
1945, 33, 60-79.—It is often difficult to judge as to 
the nature and degree of mental disorder in historical 
characters because of the reticence of relatives and 
friends. Some historians also are disingenuous, but 
more often they lack the psychiatric knowledge to 
appraise relevant facts. Mental disease may be 
admitted if a person is unpopular, but minimized if 
he is approved. Among other topics, Norman 
discusses the Claudio-Julian line, the Spanish 
dynasty between the fifteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the Hanoverians, and the influence of the 
paranoids Rousseau and Marat on the French 
Revolution. He speculates whether under different 
rulers Spain would have retained her position and 
whether the American colonies would have been 
lost if George III and his prime minister Chatham 
had not both suffered from manic-depressive in- 
sanity. The outstanding factor in degenerate dy- 
nasties is the inbreeding of unsound stocks. The 
frequency of epilepsy is noteworthy. These illustra- 
tions show the danger of placing power in the hands 
of members of a ‘i egenerating family or indeed in 
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those of any individual whose family or nal 
history gives definite indication of mental disorder. 
Extensive bibliography.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 

2429. Riemer, S. Personality structure and Nazi 
fiction. Social Forces, 1945, 24, 32-36.—Nazi fiction 
attempts to translate the aims and consequences of 
Nazi policies into plausible emotional experience. 
The fiction shows emotional immaturity. Women 
are of the Madonna or Brunhild type, relations 
between the sexes are distorted, and sex is connected 
with guilt feelings and sanctified only by child birth. 
The German mother is idealized. In the treatment 
of war topics and in the style of writing, idealization 
and escapism are evident.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 


2430. Rose, A. Bases of American military 
morale in World War Il. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1945, 
9, 411-417.—The morale of U. S. soldiers was based 
chiefly upon the old civilian attitude of getting a 
necessary job done. Morale was weakened by the 
customary American attitude of looking out for 
number one, by the type of discipline practiced, and 
by weaknesses in the officer-enlisted man relation- 
ship.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 


Inc.). 

2431. Schmulowitz, N., & Luckmann, L. D. 
Foreign policy by propaganda leaflets. Publi. Opin. 
Quart., 1945, 9, 428-429; 485-493.—Analysis of the 
contents of propaganda leaflets dropped on Japanese 
soldiers and civilians reveals the use of threats, facts, 
appeals, challenges, and promises. The leaflets were 
dropped for the immediate military purpose of help- 
ing to win the war, but the messages they contained 
are, to a large degree, matters of long-term foreign 
policy. The writers raise the question to what 
extent, in ethics and in hard practical considerations, 
American foreign policy is committed by these 
statements. Have we set up adequate controls over 
the statements used in propaganda leaflets?—H. F. 
Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

2432. Smith, G. H. Attitudes toward Soviet 
Russia: I. The standardization of a scale and some 
distributions of scores. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 23, 
3-16.—“‘A 12-item ‘Likert type’ scale was con- 
structed to appraise the generalized attitude of 
Americans toward the verbal symbol, ‘Soviet 
Russia.’ In the light of the detailed criticisms which 
were obtained on 200 preliminary items, it was found 
desirable to use ‘opinion’ rather than ‘behavior 
situation’ items. The instrument was administered 
to five different groups of Americans. The group 
means were, in general, close to the midpoint of the 
scale; but, with a single exception, they were more 
pro-Russian than the midpoint of the scale. This 
finding was not regarded with surprise, in view of the 
fact that almost uniformly favorable information 
about Russia was being released in this country at the 
time the scale was administered (early 1944). The 
scale should prove useful in reflecting either a 
continuation of, or a change in, the present atti- 
tudinal situation with regard to Russia.”"—V. Nowlis 


(Indiana). 
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2433. Smi G. H. Attitudes toward Soviet 
Russia: II. efs, values, and other characteristics 
of pro-Russian and anti-Russian groups. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1946, 23, 17-33.—‘'Three hundred uni- 
versity students filled out a scale to measure attitudes 
toward Russia. The pro-Russian 25 cent of this 
group was compared with the anti-Russian 25 per 
cent on several issues. (a) Majorities in both groups 
oe on six true-or-false propositions (suggesting 
’ American stereotype about Russia’), but dis- 
agreed on other equally crucial statements. How- 
ever, even where disagreement on these belief 
statements was registered, it seemed probable that 
the values implicit in the items were not being seri- 
ously debated. (6) The anti-Russians, more em- 

hatically than the pro-Russians, opposed the 

»5.S.R. extending its holdings or influence in 
Europe after the war. (c) The pro-Russians ap- 
peared to be somewhat more ‘progressive’ on domes- 
tic (U.S.) issues than the anti-Russians; certain other 
statistical evidence points to a positive but perhaps 
not high correlation between the two variables. (d) 
The pro-Russians have read more books about 
Russia than the anti-Russians, but both groups have 
had access to predominatly favorable reading ma- 
terial. . . . Catholics, as a group, earned the lowest 
scale scores, and Jews from Cornell and from a group 
of adults earned the highest scale scores.’’—V. 
Nowlis (Indiana). 

2434. Sterba, R. Toward the problem of the 
musical process. Psychoanal. Rev., 1946, 33, 37-43. 
—The theme or movement of music is experienced 
as kinesthetic motion by the listener. This pleasure 
in motion is a regressive repetition and idealized 
intensification of the infant’s pleasure in discovering 
and learning to control his own body. Since one feels 
that the musical movement and one’s own motion 
are in harmony, musical pleasure also involves the 
pleasure of feeling at one with the external world.— 
L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

2435. Stone, R. C. Status and leadership in a 
combat fighter squadron. Amer. J. Sociol., 1946, 51, 
388-394.—In a combat fighter squadron, it was 
found that the class differences of civilian society 
were ee in determining status. The ad- 
justment of individuals to the squadron resulted in a 
social system in which status, leadership, clique 
participation, and value system were based upon 
criteria different from those found in civilian com- 
munities. The explanation of the differences is found 
in the integration of informal organization around 
the function or master-activity—D. L. Glick 
(Arlington, Va.). 

2436. Sutherland, M. B. A study of the effects 
of | French on attitudes towards the French. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 16, 44.—Abstract. 

2437. Thompson, G. G. The effect of chronologi- 
cal age on aesthetic preferences for rectangles of 
different ions. J. exp. Psychol., 1946, 36, 
50-58.—“‘Twelve rectangles of a uniform length 
with width-length ratios between .25 and .75 were 
ranked on the basis of aesthetic preference by 100 Ss 
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in each of the following chronol ihn groups: 
op reschool, third grade, six grade, an college.” 

he college students showed a decided preference for 
rectangles with width-length ratios from .55 to .65, 
whereas the preschool children ved no stable 
preference for any of the rectan Increasin 
similarity to adult aesthetic stan ~* was foun 
with increasing chronological age—D. W. Taylor 
(Stanford). 

2438. [Various.] Selected papers from the 
seventy-second annual meeting, 1945. Proc. nat. 
Conf. soc. Work, 1945, 72. Pp. x + 407.—This book 
contains 39 papers prepared for the 1945 meetings 
of the National Conference of Social Work. Three 
papers discuss psychiatric services for the returning 
veteran and his family, and another describes some 
general considerations on the most effective use of 
psychiatric consultation by a social case work 
agency. A paper on the treatment of juvenile 
delinquents discusses the origins of childhood ag- 
gressiveness and offers some suggestions for therapy. 
The contribution that the social worker may make to 
the social development (and readjustment) of the 
child is described, with emphasis on the total com- 
munity relationship of the social worker in preference 
to the child guidance clinic for this type of function. 
Other topics of interest to the psychologist are: the 
unmarried mother; training practices for professional 
group leaders; the functional capacity of the aged 
and a scheme for classifying functional capacity; and 
techniques of social action.—A. F. Zander (Spring- 
field College). 

2439. Zucker, L. Psychological aspects of - 
melody. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 23, 73-128.—This is 
a survey of theoretical and experimental approaches 
to the study of speech-melody, which is defined as 
the constant rhythmic rise and fall of tones in the 
act of speaking. The author emphasizes the relation 
of the problem to gestalt theory and gestalt psy- 
chology. Research related to the psychological 
aspects of voice is critically reviewed under the fol- 
lowing headings: phonetic approaches, voice as a 
carrier of expression, voice pitch during emotion, 
voice as an indication of physical characteristics, 
correlation between single voice attributes and single 
personality traits, matching experiments, and ex- 
periments in self-confrontation and self-recognition. 
There is a discussion of the relation of nationality to 
speech-melody and of the use of speech-melody in 
teaching foreign languages. Bibliography of 82 
items.—V. Nowlis (Indiana). 


[See also abstracts 2171, 2287, 2344, 2354, 2371, 
2372, 2374, 2377, 2381, 2391, 2452, 2511, 2515, 
2517, 2518, 2526, 2539. 
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2440. Abrahams, J., & McCorkle, L. W. Group 
psychotherapy of military offenders. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1946, 51, 455-464.—Group geychatheseey 
is an attempt at mass therapy of the delinquent and 
inadequate former soldiers being processed at an 
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Army rehabilitation center, where restoration to 
duty or transfer to a disciplinary barracks is deter- 
mined. Group and individual integration is fostered 
in an atmosphere of neutral give-and-take through 
the mechanisms of identification catharsis and 
abreaction. The psychopathic, immature, and 
mentally deficient are drawn into the social experi- 
ence and maturate along with the group. Mental 
hygiene concepts are presented in a_ therapeutic 
atmosphere through the medium of visual aids in 
large heterogeneous and small homogeneous groups. 
—D. L. Glick (Arlington, Va.). 


2441. Brandon, R.H. [Dir.] Thirteenth annual 
conference on delinquency prevention. Annu. 
Conf. Deling. Prevent., Illinois, 1944, 13. Pp. ix + 
164.—Emphasis of the entire program was directed 
more toward the subject of prevention rather than 
cure. The subjects of religion, education, guidance, 
employment, health, and law enforcement were 
given special consideration with respect to the 
problem.—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 


2442. Corsini, R. Season of birth and mental 
ability of prison inmates. J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 23, 
65-72.—*"The IQ’s of 1,030 white and 365 Negro 
inmates of Auburn Prison were compared against 
month of birth and season of birth to see whether 
any monthly or seasonal differences existed. It 
was found that for the white prisoners the largest 
average intelligence quotient occurred for January 
births; for seasons, in the winter. The largest 
quotient for Negroes occurred for July births; for 
seasons, in the fall. Combining both groups into one, 
the birth month with the highest quotient is January ; 
the season is the fall. The colder-darker months are 
favored in contrast to the trend of previous investiga- 
tions which favor the warmer-lighter months. 
Whether generalizations can be made from this study 
to larger populations is very doubtful. Of all the 
critical ratios for mean IQ differences obtained, the 
one between spring and fall for the combined groups 
is the largest, being 2.94. While the present in- 
vestigator doubts that seasonal differences do truly 
exist and believes that the obtained differences are a 
function of chance, constant errors, poor sampling, 
and other unknown factors, the divergence of the 
results from chance is so great that only extreme 
conservatism can perhaps justify non-acceptance of 
the results.”"—V. Nowlis (Indiana). 


2443. Deutschberger, P. The psychosomatic 
component in problem behavior. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1946, 16, 147-155.—The object of this 
study was to determine the relative incidence of 
structural disease, autoplastic traits, and alloplastic 
traits in a group of delinquent boys. Increase in ag- 
gressive activity seems to be accompanied by a de- 
crease in symptoms of a structural and autoplastic 
nature. It seems that energy used in binding the 
previous neurotic traits or expended in somatic 
illness becomes a component of the aggressive drive 
and thereby increases its capacity to overcome the 
individual's resistances against its expression.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 
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2444. Kass, W. The role of the 
laboratory in the precourt-martial @screening of 
military personnel c with violations of the 
articles of war at Mc ey General Hospital. 
Milit, Surg., 1946, 98, 156. 

2445. Manson, M. P., & Grayso . M. The 
xk apy oe clinic at the MTOUSA Disciplinary 

Center. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 91-94, 
—The development and operation of a psychological 
screening program for American general prisoners in 
the Army is described—WN. R. Bartlett (Johns 
Hopkins). 

2446. Marcuse, F. L., & Bitterman, M. E. Mini- 
mal cues in the peak-of-tension procedure for deter- 
mining guilt. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 144-146. 
—The process of lie detection by the peak-of- 
tension method involves concealing a critical item 
(one that could be known only to a guilty person) in 
a neutral list and recording physiological changes 
resulting from studying the list. A case is cited in 
which a person, subsequently proved innocent, re- 
acted to the critical item. It is suggested that such 
responses may be induced by the S's reacting to cues 
unconsciously given by £, although it is difficult to 
prove such an hypothesis experimentally. It is sug- 
gested that, to prevent the possibility of such in- 
fluence, either E should not be aware of which item 
is critical or S should be isolated.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Bellevue Hospital). 

2447. Naville, F. La prévention de la délinquance 
primaire. (Prevention of initial delinquency). 
Gesundh. u. Wohif., 1944, 24, No. 5.—[Abstracted 
review, original not seen. ] Studies of delinquencies 
of children with antisocial tendencies and of psycho- 
pathic adults should provide a basis for prevention 
of initial criminal acts in the adult. The success of 
prophylactic methods with children and young 
people is pointed out.—M. C. Templin (Minnesota). 

2448. Rascovsky, R. Un caso de uxoricidio. (A 
case of uxoricide.) Arch. Med. leg., B. Aires, 1945, 
15, 440-450.—The murder of his wife by a young 
father of two children is discussed in psycho- 
analytical terms. The victim’s mother-in-law lived 
in the poverty-stricken home. Motivation is traced 
to the Oedipus situation, a quasi-homosexual 
(masochistic) inversion, and anxiety heightened by 
the environment. Bibliography and French sum- 
mary.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

2449. Tubio Ovide, J. M. Consideraciones sobre 
el suicidio. (Considerations on suicide.) Arch. 
Med. leg., B. Aires, 1945, 15, 416-428.—Historical 
and cultural evidence indicates that the opposite 
beliefs in immortality and annihilation play a part 
in suicide. Suicide must be discriminated from 
sacrificial self-immolation as in primitive religions. 
Janet’s characterization of suicide as ‘“‘a morbid form 
of reaction to danger” is appropriate, and the 
Freudian concept of the superego is relevant. The 
legal aspect is related to the role of the superego. 
ane summary.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, 

t.). 
[See also abstracts 2369, 2438, 2479. ] 
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2450. Baxter, B., & Potechin, E. A simplified 
form for r test results. J. appl. Psychol., 
1946, 30, 32-36.—In the interest of presenting 
technical aspects of testing programs to nonpsycho- 
logically trained supervisors and others, the author 
describes a test report form that expresses test scores 
or sets of scores in a simplified manner. This form 
of graphic rating combines some features of standard 
scores, the percentile, the profile, and descriptive 
phrases.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

2451. Bolanovich, D. J. Statistical analysis of an 
industrial rating chart. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 
23-31.—‘‘Fourteen-item rating charts for 143 field 
engineers, rated by 11 district managers, were 
analyzed to determine: (a@) the common and unique 
factors operating, (6) the multiple correlation be- 
tween rating items and over-all job success, and (c) 
possible methods resulting from these analyses for 
scoring and interpreting the ratings. . . . Factor 
analysis showed six common factors measured by the 
scales. ... When a multiple regression equation 
was computed for predicting recommendations for 
promotion, 7 of the 14 items were included as adding 
significantly to the multiple correlation. The multi- 
ple R was .81, and included the items: Personality, 
Efficiency, Resourcefulness, Cooperation, Job Atti- 
tude, Sales Ability, and Organizing Ability.” —H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

2452. Caliver, A. Certain factors in the post-war 
vocational guidance of Negroes. Occupations, 1946, 
24, 347—352.—The kind of vocational guidance that 
will result in the effective occupational adjustment 
of Negroes must take into consideration social, 
economic, political, educational, and psychological 
factors in addition to occupational trends. The 
relation of these factors to the problems of the 
Negroes is discussed. A list of 45 references is 
given.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


2453. Cornell, F. G. Pre-employment trainees 
and war production. U.S. Off. Educ. voc. Div. Bull., 
1943, No. 224. Pp. viii + 88.—Information is 
presented regarding personal characteristics, present 
employment status, utilization of training, and 
contribution to the war effort of men and women 
trained under the program of vocational training for 
war production workers. The data for a random 
sample of persons attending pre-employment classes 
were gathered by means of interviews, question- 
naires, and school records. Statistics are presented 
separately for male and female and for Negro and 
white trainees. Trainee comments on training re- 
ceived are summarized.—C, P. Froehlich (U. S. Off. 
Educ.). 

2454. Follis, R. H., Jr. Safety and aircraft — 
J. Aviat. Med., 1946, 17, 92-95.—A. Cha pants (U.S 
Army Air Forces). 

2455. Halsey, G. D. Supervising people. New 
York: Harper, 1946. Pp. x + 233. $3.00.—This 
is primarily a practical book intended for first-line 
supervision. Discussions of theories and principles 
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are secondary to the practical aspects of supervision. 
Chapters are planned to serve as a basis for one or 
two group meetings or as an evening’s reading for an 
individual. At the end of each chapter are references 
to pertinent books and articles. A sample list of 
chapters includes: Six Qualities Important to 
Success as a Supervisor; The Use of Tests as an Aid 
on Selecting Employees; The Supervisor as a 
Teacher; The Supervisor’s Problem Cases; The 
Work of the Employee Counselor; and Morale.— 
H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


2456. Hayes, S. P. Vocational aptitude tests for 
the blind. Watertown, Mass.: Perkins Institution, 
1946. Pp. 32. 25c.~Work which has been done to 
date in vocational aptitude tests for the blind is 
reviewed. The following groups of tests are covered: 
mazes and form boards, musical aptitude, mechanical 
aptitude, and scholastic aptitude. Bibliography of 
20 titles—K. E. Maxfield (College of the City of 
New York). 

2457. Kraft, M. A., & Forbes, T. W. Evaluating 
the influences of personal characteristics on the 
traffic accident experience of transit operators. Proc. 
Highw. Res. Bd, Wash., 1944, 24, 278-291.—An 
Accident Index for each operator representing the 
number of accidents he would be expected to have 
as the result of a mileage operated under varying 
hazards of routes, time of day, and season of year, 
served as the primary criterion against which 74 
personal and medical items were related. The 
frequency distribution of the expected number of 
accidents was highly symmetrical and very similar 
to a ‘‘normal probability’”’ distribution. The authors 
conclude this indicates that traffic accidents—at 
least for streetcar operators—are governed by the 
usual laws of chance. Reliable relationships between 
the accident criterion and personal characteristics 
were found generally to be of low degree. .No 
relationships were found that would permit the 
results to be used for prediction—C. P. Froehlich 
(U. S. Off. Educ.). 

2458. Lancaster, E. W. [Chm.] The duties of 
Civil Service examiners and test technicians. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1945, 5, 371-377.—A list of the 
duties and activities of Civil Service examiners and 
= technicians is presented.—S. Wapner (Roches- 
ter). 

2459. Normann, O. K. Influence of driver char- 
acteristics om passenger car ation. Proc. 
Highw. Res. Bd, Wash., 1944, 24, 318-331.—Find- 
ings are presented for data gathered in California in 
1940 in a co-operative project conducted by the Yale 
Institute of Human Relations and Public Roads 
Administration. Results are similar to those re- 
ported for data gathered in Connecticut and South 
Carolina (see 16: 307). Driving speeds were cor- 
related with the known characteristics of drivers and 
their vehicles. An analysis was made of the char- 
acteristics of drivers who failed to keep their vehicles 
in the proper traffic lane when meeting vehicles 
traveling in the opposite direction.—C. P. Froehlich 
(U. S. Off. Educ.). 
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2460. Normann, O. K. Studies of motor vehicle 
operation on lighted and unlighted rural highways 
in New Jersey. Proc. Highw. Res. Bd, Wash., 1944, 
24, 513-534.—In addition to determining the effect 
of highway lighting on the movement of vehicles on 
two-lane, three-lane, and wider rural highways, 
preliminary tests were also conducted employing 
apparatus designed to compare the daytime nervous 
tension of drivers and passengers with their nervous 
tension at night on lighted and unlighted highways. 
The instruments used to measure nervous tension 
are completely described. With the exception of a 
hand bulb, the nervous tension devices recorded the 
desired data. But the author concludes that the 
difference between the average values recorded for 
the lighted and unlighted sections of the highway 
cannot be evaluated without further research. Find- 
ings on driving speeds and transverse positions and 
clearance between vehicles are presented.—C. P. 
Froehlich (U. S. Off. Educ.). 

2461. Peyser, A. Zur Methodik einer otolo- 
gischen Prophylaxis der industriellen Larmschwer- 
hérigkeit. 2. Bericht. (On the methodology of 
otologic prophylaxis of hearing deficiency in industry 
due to noise. Second report.) Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1943, 31, 351-364.—Measurements of the 
fatiguing effect of stimulation with an intense tone 
of 1000 ~ were made on normal persons and those 
with middle ear disease. The ears with chronic 
middle ear inflammation and thickening of the 
mucous membranes suffered significantly more loss 
of acuity as a result of the stimulation. It is con- 
cluded that industrial workers with these middle ear 
conditions ought to be kept from overexposure to 
sounds. English summary. (See also 15: 3565.)— 
E. G. Wever (Princeton). 

2462. Smythe, D. M. Careers in personnel work. 
New York: Dutton, 1946. Pp. 253. $2.75. 

2463. Staff, Test and Research Section, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. Psychological test construction 
and research in the Bureau of Naval Personnel. V. 
Navy radio technician training program. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1946, 1, 80-90.—“‘This report deals with 
the construction of selection and achievement ex- 
aminations and the conduct of technical personnel 
research, both designed to facilitate the selection and 
training of Navy enlisted personnel for jobs in the 
maintenance and repair of electronic equipment.” — 
N. R. Bartlett (Johns Hopkins). 

2464. Stowers, H. Management can be human. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946. Pp. 137. $1.50. 

2465. Strong, E. K., Jr. Interests of senior and 
junior public administrators. J. appl. Psychol., 
1946, 30, 55-71.—Five hundred administrators were 
classified into 4 groups according to yearly salary 
($3,000 and above). Rank order correlations were 
computed between interest profiles and for other 
characteristics. Senior and junior administrators 
were differentiated on the occupational interest level 
scale (OL scale: summary measures of scores on 14 
occupational interest scales) by a critical ratio of 4.8. 
—H. Hill (Indiana). 
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2466. Wachtel, S. B., & Fay, L. C. Allocation of 
grades in the Army Air Forces. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1946, 51, 395-403.—The premise is that (1) proper 
classification and (2) assignment of a grade appro- 
priate to the job held are two of the primary elements 
in Army morale. Using data for an AAF Base Unit, 
formulas are derived to attempt to justify the 
different grades actually existing for persons holding 
42 different military occupational specialties. In 
this process, such background factors as the individ- 
ual’s education, his Army General Classification Test 
Score, and his length of Army service are evaluated 
in terms of their relation to the type of work to which 
the serviceman has been assigned—D. L. Glick 
(Arlington, Va.). 

2467. Woods, R. C., & MacDonald, A. S. Selec- 
tion of staff by means of intelligence and aptitude 
tests. J. Insin elect. Engrs, 1944, 91, 148-157.— 
The selection of engineering staff through the use of 
tests is discussed, including consideration of the 
practical and statistical characteristics of an adequate 
test. A number of tests are described and sample 
items are given. A method of staffing a new depart- 
ment is outlined with a special note on the selection of 
engineer apprentices.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 2229, 2265, 2279, 2325, 2329, 
2384, 2418, 2426, 2479. 
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(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


2468. Berg, Il. A., Johnson, G., & Larsen, R. P. 
The use of an objective test in predi rhetoric 
grades. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1945, 5, 429-435.— 
“Data from 538 University of Illinois Liberal Arts 
College freshmen in Rhetoric 1 were analyzed. It 
was found that the scores of an objective test in the 
mechanics of expression correlated as high as .69 
with final grades in rhetoric. Critical ratios of the 
differences in the mean objective test scores of 
students earning final grades of ‘A,’ ‘B,’ ‘C,’ etc., 
were significant.” An explanation is provided to 
account for the high correlation between course 
grades determined subjectively and scores on the 
objective test used.—S. Wapner (Rochester). 


2469. Blair, G. M. Sem gga and remedial 
teaching in secondary schools. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1946. Pp. xvi + 422. $3.25.—This book, 
written “to supply teachers, principals, supervisors 
and superintendents with concrete and practical 
suggestions for carrying out remedial programs in 
their schools’ has also been “designed for use as a 
basic text in courses in diagnostic and remedial 
teaching."’ Part 1, which is approximately half the 
book, is devoted to reading; Part 2, to arithmetic, 
spelling, handwriting and English fundamentals; and 
Part 3, to ‘“‘such general matters as how to make a 
case study and how to prepare for remedial teaching." 
In the case of each school subject, the author deals 
with the problem of locating those students who need 
remedial help, discusses the nature, aspects, and 
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possible causes of their difficulty, and describes 
techniques which may lead to improvement. Ma- 
terial from a wide variety of sources is included. 
Much is contributed from the author’s own recent 
nation-wide survey of remedial teaching in secondary 
schools.—E£. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


2470. Blayne, T. C. Retention of skills acquired 
in dev tal rea programs. Sch. & Soc., 
1946, 63, 37-39.—Rechecks on 50 high-school pupils 
tested from 3 to 10 months after completing a 
developmental reading course (average interval 5 
months) reveal that the increased competency in 
reading resulting from the special training is not only 
maintained but actually augmented over this interval 
of time.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for 
Women). 


2471. Dyer, H.S. Evidence on the validity of the 
Armed Forces Institute Tests of General Educa- 
tional Development (College Level). Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1945, 5, 321-333.—The purpose of the study 
was to discover whether the results of the Armed 
Forces Institute Tests were sufficiently valid for use 
in placement of veterans in sdvemeed standing, for 
selection, and for counseling on choice of a field of 
concentration. Pertinent results are presented.—S. 
Wapner (Rochester) 


2472. Edgerton, H. A., & Britt,S.H. The Science 
Talent Search in relation to educational and eco- 
nomic indices. Sch. & Soc., 1946, 63, 172-175.— 
The average number of contestants selected for the 
Honors Group over the 4 years of the nation-wide 
Science Talent Search is not proportional in each 
state to the number of high-school seniors in that 
state. The rank order of the 48 states shows New 
Hampshire and New York at the top of the list, with 
0.0581% and 0.0559% of their senior populations in 
the Honors Group, while at the opposite extreme are 
North Carolina and Arkansas, with 0.0019% and 
0.0017% respectively. Rank-order correlations of 
the Science Talent Search and 9 educational and 
economic indices for the states are small but con- 
sistently positive, ranging from .38 to .59. The 
intercorrelations of the educational and economic 
variables with respect to each other are rather high. 
—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for 
Women). 


2473. Farson, M. R. A for low ability 
children in the regular grade; special reference 
to the reading problem. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1945, 


50, 107—114.—Although special provisions are often 
made in school systems for children of low-grade 
mentality, there are still many children in the regular 
classes who are backward mentally and education- 
ally, especially in reading. Clinical study of 187 
children revealed a number of features of this back- 
ward group, which are reported here. A special 
program for teaching reading (and indirectly other 
subjects) was tried with two groups of backward 
children. The method was to have the children make 
their own reading books. Much improvement was 
noted in the children’s reading, as well as in their 
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social and personality adjustments, as a consequence 
of this program.—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 


2474. Glicksberg, C. I. logy and the 
teac of English. Peabody J. Educ., 1944, 21, 
284-295.—In the reconstruction of the English cur- 
riculum, the experimentalist will do well to see what 
happy results can be obtained by an alliance between 
the ‘science’ of education and psychology. For 
example, studies on personality growth indicate that 
teachers of English should think in terms of indi- 
viduals, i.e., they should ask students to com 
autobiographies which will include beliefs, phobias, 
and anxieties. Work in the Harvard Psychologic 
Clinic is cited as evidence of what English teachers 
can do with respect to thematic apperception 
diagnosis.— N. B. Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 


2475. Gregg, A. “Can excellence be learned?” 
J. Ass. Amer. med. Coll., 1944, 19, 105-114.— 
Gregg’s argument centers on able teaching adjusted 
to the level of maturity of the taught and early 
recognition and encouragement of able students. 
America has never faced the question of how to 
foster an elite, or even whether she wants one. If 
excellence can be learned, our educational philosophy 
requires extensive reformation. If excellence should 
be pushed, we have not the facilities because of the 
convoy system of classes. Preference for medicine 
declares itself earlier than for other professions, and 
students are most likely to be recruited from families 
having a tradition of medicine, teaching, or the 
ministry. Concretely, premedical students should be 
allowed more electives, and emphasis should be 
placed on catholicity of interests, true excellence of 
character and .mind, and absolute accomplishment. 
Then the ablest students should be pushed. Medi- 
cine cannot narrowly define the training appropriate 
to the unpredictable and varied medical demands of 
the future. A professional school which stipulates a 
precise preliminary training entrusts its recruitment 
to secondary schools and colleges which cannot be 
expected to understand the wide latitude of interests 
and abilities needed in medicine—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


2476. Heimers,L. [Comp.] Guidance, personal 
and vocational; charts and posters, films and film 
slides, pictures, publications, recordings and trans- 
criptions. Upper Montclair: New Jersey State 
Teachers College, 1945. Pp. 36. $0.75. 


2477. Hildreth, G. defects and reading 
disabilities. Elem. Sch. J., 1946, 46, 326-332.—The 
developmental relationship between speech and read- 
ing is so close that the author suggests setting up a 
program to detect speech disorders in the entering 
school child before reading is learned. Remedial 
treatment would involve training in careful listening 
and stress on the meaning rather than the pronuncia- 
tion of the words. Prevention of oral reading difficul- 
ties could be carried out by introducing the child 
gradually, through a rich activity program, to new 
vocabulary without pressure or excessive standards. 
In the teaching situation talking, writing, and read- 
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ing should be tied together into an integral whole.— 
L. Adams (Pratt Institute). 


2478. Jacobsen, O.I. An analytical study of eye- 
movements in reading vocal and instrumental music. 
Greenfield, Ohio: Journal of Musicology, [1946]. 
Pp. 126.—See 15: 5065; 16: 2232; 17: 954, 955. 


2479. Jolles,I. An experiment in group guidance. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1946, 23, 55-60.—‘‘A formal course 
in Industrial Psychology was given to 10 prison in- 
mates of at least above average mentality. During 
the course the students became interested in learning 
about their own vocational aptitudes, and they 
profited from a class discussion of their test results. 
At the end of the course the entire group had lost 
their hostile attitudes towards Psychology and the 
prison classification system. Many of the group 
wished to continue guidance on an individual basis. 
Finally, the technique is not only time saving but 
also makes it easier for inmates to seek help by en- 
abling them to escape ridicule from fellow prisoners.” 
—V. Nowlis (Indiana). 


2480. Koch, K. Die Methoden der Neigungs- 
untersuchung in der Berufsberatung und bei der 
Personalauslese. (The methods of preference in 
vocational guidance and personnel selection.) Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol., 1946, 5, 75-76.—Abstract. 


2481. Kolstad, P. Tretthet og ldéring: en oversikt 
over tidligere undersgkelser og beskrivelse av egne 
forsgk. (Fatigue and learning; a survey of earlier 
investigations and a report of my own experiments.) 
Drammen: Lyche, 1944. Pp. 210. 11.20 kr.—The 
author, finding that earlier methods did not give 
uniform results, worked out a technique based on 
learning short passages and reproducing them in 
writing (a) immediately and () after certain time 
intervals. His subjects were 10 to 14 years of age. 
In checking results, a distinction is made between 
“orthographic” errors and unconscious “editing.” 
Grading is done on a basis of “correct,” “partly 
correct,’’ or “‘wrong”’ for each link of a narrative 
sequence. Series of tests are reproduced which show 
a decline from the first to the sixth hour of the school 
day in work output, both in quality and quantity. 
Decline in learning ability averaged 7.5%. Ability 
to reproduce, which was 20% imperfect the first 
hour, was 27.5% imperfect in the last. In the first 
hour girls equalled boys; in the sixth, they had 
deteriorated 33% against 20% for boys. The 
author suggests the application of his and similar 
findings to the effects of breaks in the school day, 
variation in the study program, relation between the 
fatiguing character of a study and its place on the 
school program, and time-table demands as opposed 
to the child’s desire to finish projects before leaving 
them. Afternoon school sessions are condemned.— 
L. Jones (Cambridge, Mass.). 

2482. Livingston, A.A. A study of _— errors. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 16, 46.—Abstract. 

2483. Marzi, A. Il problema dell’orientamento 


universitario dei giovani. (The problem of guidance 
of college students.) Vita sociale, Firenze, 1945, No. 
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7/8, 1-5.—lIt is necessary to combat formalistic 
criteria (for example, social position) in relation to 
professional choice and to insist on the principle of 
the right man in the right place, inviting all educators 
to base the preparation of youth for social responsi- 
bilities on vocations interpreted as a synthesis of 
aptitude (objective side of vocation) and inclination 
(spontaneous tendency, subjective aspect of voca- 
tion). Consequently, each young man should know 
his own aptitudes and compare them with those 
required.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


2484. Marzi, A. La scelta della facolta uni- 
versitaria. (The choice of a professional school.) 
Vila sogiale, Firenze, 1945, No. 9/10, 1-6.—The 
choice of a profession, especially by college students, 
is often based on superficial and erroneous criteria. 
It is necessary for students to consider the best 
possible combination of inclinations, aptitudes, and 
individual avocations on the one side, and of pro- 
fessional duties on the other side, eliminating (1) 
disorientation during the period of choosing a pro- 
fessional school, (2) the danger of failure, and (3) 
internal conflicts due to an erroneously chosen 
career.— L. Canestrelli (Rome). 


2485. Mosier, C. L., Myers, M. C., & Price, H. G. 
Suggestions for the construction of multiple-choice test 
items. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1945, 5, 261-—271.— 
The writers maintain that planning, rather than the 
inspiration technique, should be used in the develop- 
ment of multiple-choice test items. Suggestions for 
defining and sampling the subject matter, suggestions 
for forming the question, and criteria for a good 
multiple-choice item are given.—S. Wapner (Roch- 
ester). 

2486. Mosier, C. L, & Price, H.G. The arrange- 
ment of choices in multiple choice questions and a 
scheme for randomizing choices. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1945, 5, 379-382.—A schema is presented 
for randomizing choices in the construction of 
multiple-choice questions. Certain precautions are 
made with respect to situations where it is inadvis- 
able for the choices to follow a randomized pattern.— 
S. Wapner (Rochester). 


2487. Paulson, B. The pattern of my tomorrow. 
Self-Apprais. Careers Pamph. Ser., Bd. Educ., 
Chicago, 1946, No. 1. Pp. 61.—This pamphlet, 
addressed to the student of high-school age, is 
derived partly from material which the author used 
in a course in Self-Appraisal and Careers. The 
student is introduced to the problems of vocational 
choice, given information regarding individual differ- 
ences in special abilities, and shown how tests and 
inventories may help him discover his salient inter- 
ests. The value of hobbiesis stressed. Each chapter 
ends with a list of suggested activities. Cartoon- 
type illustrations are by Lois Fisher—EZ. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

2488. Spencer, P. L. Visual education. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1946, 23, 16-31.—‘“‘Visual education refers 
to the use of the visual process as a medium for 
instruction. . . . Vision education is dedicated to 
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the development of more efficient visual processes." 
Efficient seeing is a learned achievement, according 
to many (quoted) authorities. Inadequacy in 
visual skills may be responsible for inefficiency in 
reading and for various indications of excessive 
effort. When the relations between particular visual 
skills and performance are more clearly demonstrated 
and when generally accepted and appropriate meth- 
ods of vision education are developed, training visual 
skills may become part of the general educational 
program.—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 


2489. Thomasson, C. W. A clinical a ch to 
the problem of vocational guidance. Peabody J. 
Educ., 1944, 21, 301-305.—The general conclusions 
reached by Thomasson are that a vocational guidance 
clinic should follow these steps: (1) administer 
vocational interest tests, (2) determine general 
ability by means of intelligence tests, (3) discover 
personal traits through personality tests, (4) measure 
achievement in essential subject-matter fields, (5) 
measure special abilities desirable for success in a 
given vocation, and (6) determine speed and com- 
prehension of various materials from reading tests.— 
N. B. Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 


2490. Tinker, M.A. The study of eye movements 
in reading. Psychol. Bull., 1946, 43, 93-120.—The 
present review covers material appearing in the 
literature from 1935 to 1944. The studies are re- 
viewed under the following headings: techniques of 
measurement, analysis of the reading process, 
oculomotor co-ordination, factors in variability, 
special reading gituations, heredity and certain 
environmental factors, eye movements in the reading 
clinic, training eye movements, and central versus 
peripheral processes. Certain studies on eye move- 
ments in viewing pictures and advertisements, 
studies of visual fixation, studies of eye movements 
as related to visual attention, etc. have not been 
reviewed, since they are not closely related to the 
reading process. A bibliography of 126 titles is 
presented.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2491. Whitney, E. A. Presenting mental defi- 
ciency to students. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1945, 50, 
54~-58.—Through outline and discussion, the author 
describes the methods he uses for the discussion of 
mental deficiency with student groups.—C. N. Cofer 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2492. Witzig, J. Der Einfluss kérperlicher und 
geistiger Faktoren auf die Schulleistung. (The in- 
fluence of physical and mental factors on school 
achievement.) Pro Juventute, Zurich, 1944, No. 4/5. 
—[Abstracted review; original not seen.] In an 
investigation of 1,502 pupils (721 boys and 781 girls) 
with an average chronological age of 13 years, school 
achievement was found to be independent of body 
size and weight and the calculated normal weight 
index. Original aptitude was the decisive factor in 
school performance.—M. C. Templin (Minnesota). 


2493. Y¥ L. N., & Cianci, V. Home training 
for mentally deficient children in New Jersey. 
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Train, Sch. Bull., 1946, 43, 21-26—S. B. Sarason 
(Southbury Training School, Conn.). 


[See also abstracts 2160, 2183, 2227, 2282, 2284 
2346, 2383, 2395, 2400, 2413, 2436, 2500, 2514. | 
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2494. Altus, W. D. The comparative validities of 
two tests of general aptitude in an Army Special 
Training Center. J. appl. Psychol., 1946, 30, 42-44. 
—This article reports the validity of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue as compared with that of the Wechsler 
Scale, Form B. The number of cases involved in 
the validating coefficients for the Army Wechsler 
(Form B) was 1,991 as apposed to 367 for the civilian 
scale, indicating that greater confidence might be 
placed in the Form B biserial correlations. The 
greatest difference was found between the results of 
the Arithmetic subtests. However, the author 
concludes that the validity for the total Wechsler- 
Bellevue scale is somewhat the higher—H. Hill 
(Indiana), 

2495. Bonnardel, R. Analyse factorielle d’une 
série de tests verbaux. (Factor analysis of a series 
of verbal tests.) Année psychol., 1945, 41-42, 14-37. 
—One hundred twenty-seven pupils (mean age 14 
years 3 months) in an industrial apprentice school 
were given 3 verbal tests in wide use in France— 
those of the Piérons, of Lahy, and of Bonnardel. 
The centroid method of Thurstone was used in the 
analysis of the test results. Six centroid axes are 
considered in some detail. These factors are also 
related to the success of the pupils in 6 school sub- 
jects. ‘All the intercorrelations observed among the 
various tests and the scholastic grades are almost 
wholly explicable in terms of a single common factor 
u.""— F, W. Finger (Virginia). 

2496. Carrington da Costa, R. Testes mentais, 
sua histéria e valér. (History and value of mental 
tests.) Monogr. Bol. Inst. Aurélio da Costa Ferreira, 
1945, No. 3, 27-62.—The history of psychological 
testing, beginning with psychophysical and other 
quantitative approaches, is reviewed. A turning 
point in the movement was reached with Binet and 
the measurement of complex mental functions. The 
achievements of the earlier period culminating in the 
work of Galton and Cattell were “like a thermometer 
without a scale.” Although the quantification of 
psychological function has been criticized from the 
point of view of pure mathematics, the practical 
diagnostic value of testing is evident.—H. D. Spoerl 
(Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


2497. Davidson, W. M., & Carroll, J. B. Speed 
and level components in time-limit scores: a factor 
en) Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1945, 5, 411-427. 
— A number of relatively simple group mental 
tests were administered to 91 college students in 
such a way as to yield three types of score: speed, 
level, and time-limit. Speed scores represented the 
time required to attempt every item once; level 
scores represented the number of items correctly 
answered in unlimited time; and time-limit scores 
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were the number of items correctly answered in a 
prescribed time-limit. Factor analysis revealed that 
in all cases speed scores were linearly independent 
of level scores and that time-limit scores could be 
represented as factorially complex measures having 
loadings on both speed and level dimensions of 
ability. Of the factors which were identified, several 
were similar to verbal, numerical, and reasoning 
factors isolated in previous factorial studies. In 
the domain of reasoning ability both level and speed 
factors were identified. A general speed factor 
involving nearly all of the speed scores was found. 
It is concluded that because of their factorial com- 
plexity, time-limit scores should be used with con- 
siderable caution both in factorial studies and in 
studies involving the prediction of criteria.”—S. 
Wapner (Rochester). 


2498. Gemelli, A. Nuovi punti di vista e nuovi 
criteri nella selezione e nell’orientamento profes- 
sionale. (New points of view and new criteria in 
selection and in professional guidance.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1943, 4, 269-—287.—Criti- 
cizing the mechanical and empirical use of mental 
tests, the author points out new tendencies toward 
the solution of the problem of selection and guidance. 
Selection and orientation cannot be other than a part 
of education itself, and educators must possess an 
adequate knowledge of the problems of psychological 
life. If psychotechnics is brought back to the 
scientific study of the psychological activity of man, 
man can be considered in the whole nobility of his 
nature, his vocation, and his tasks in modern life.— 
M. Stuparich (Rome). 


2499. Glueck, G. Psicopatologia della percezione 
della forma. Principi della forma nei disegni copiati 
di malati mentali. (Psychopathology of form per- 
ception; principles of form in copied designs of 
mental patients.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1940, 1, 603-664.—Experiments on 70 mental 
patients and 10 healthy subjects with a test of re- 
production of designs demonstrated that (in the 
cases examined) disturbances of perception, in the 
strict sense of the word, do not exist. In the majority 
of cases, the error in the reproduction occurs during 
the action and not in the perception. In the cases in 
which a perceptive disturbance contributes to the 
reproduction failure, this disturbance probably never 
consists of altered modality of organization. This 
conclusion is diametrically opposed to Bender's 
view. Consequently the laws which regulate the 
organization of stimuli for perception are independ- 
ent of the mental integrity of the subject and are 
also effective when clinically illusional disturbances 
are registered. This conclusion limits in some degree 
the importance of the contribution which can be 
expected from psychopathology. However, the test 
of design is useful as an indication of the mental 
level of healthy and ill persons, and its continued 
use as a mental test seems convenient.— M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

2500. Hartson, L. D. Influence of level of moti- 
vation on the validity of intelligence tests. Educ. 
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Psychol. Measmt, 1945, 5, 273-283.—An analysis of 
intelligence test scores with respect to high-school 
and college grades and FQ, an index of motivation, 
is made. FQ is the ratio of scholastic score to 
expected scholastic score (times 100). Pertinent 
results on the relationship between motivation and 
achievement are por Wapner (Rochester). 


2501. Piéron, H. L’hétérogénéité normale des 
aptitudes. (The normal heterogeneity of aptitudes.) 
Année psychol., 1945, 41-42, 1-13.—lIntercorrela- 
tions of aptitude measures within groups usually 
yield positive but low coefficients. The present 
experiment tries to determine in a somewhat ex- 
ploratory manner the degree of heterogenity found in 
the aptitudes of various individuals. Data are 
available from 4 groups: 148 flight candidates (25 
tests), 171 girls in a professional institute (15 tests), 
1,274 apprentices (8 tests), and 693 Paris school 
children (5 tests). Each individual's performance on 
a given test is represented by a standard score, and 
his several scores are averaged to give him a general 
rating. The mean variation of his several per- 
formances from this average is the measure of 
heterogeneity of his aptitudes, and the average 
heterogeneity found within a group is also deter- 
mined. The distribution of individual heterogenity 
indices approximates a chance distribution, and in 
general there is an inverse relationship between the 
average level of an individual’s performances in the 
group and the degree of his heterogeneity. Several 
implications are obvious: (1) The concept of ‘type’ is 
misleadingly simple when aptitudes are involved. 
(2) The delineation of the profile of an individual's 
various aptitudes is requisite for adequate vocational 
counseling. (3) Many individuals who are on the 
whole subnormal have certain characteristics which 
can be exploited to advantage-—F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

2502. Sjistrand, W. Individual- eller grupp- 
testning? (Individual or group testing?) Stock- 
holm: Natur och Kultur, 1945. Pp, 71. 2.50 kr.— 
Admitting that group testing is all that many 
smaller schools can manage, the author compares the 
two methods from the point of view of reliability. 
Tests were made with Anderberg’s individual testing 
scales and a Swedish adaptation of Terman’s in- 
dividual scales (with close agreement in the results 
when used on the same groups) and with S, Hall- 
gren’s group tests. After detailed comparison of the 
results, the author concludes that Terman is justified 
in his insistence that group testing, in the forms in 
which it is used at present, is less practicable than 
individual testing in dealing with smaller children. 
Even with excellent management, the group cannot 
be carried along as a whole. A reasonably reliable 
individual grading of younger children can be made 
only after individual interviews. Improvement of 
group technique may, however, cause a revision of 
this judgment. The author plans to report at a 
future date on attempts in this direction.— L. Jones 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 
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2503. Spaulding, P. J. Soprgernan c8 R68. some 
plete and abbreviated revised ord scales ad- 
ministered to mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1945, 50, 81-88.—Revised Stanford-Binet 
blanks for 500 mentally defective patients were 
rescored on the basis of the abbreviated scale. 
Changes in mental age ranging from a loss of 15 
aa to a gain of 13 months were found; 16.2% 
of the cases showed no change in mental age; 30.6% 
gained from 1 to 13 months; and 53.2% showed a 
loss of from 1 to 15 months. Correlations ranging 
from .96 to .994 were obtained in morons, imbeciles, 
and the total group based on mental ages. ‘“‘In- 
dividuals decreasing in mental age on the abbreviated 
form tend to have higher IQ’s than do those gaining 
in mental age.” 15 references.—C. N. Cofer (George 
Washington). 

2504. Tucker, L. R. Maximum validity of a test 
with equivalent items. Psychometrika, 1946, 11, 
i—13.—It is assumed that a scale of true scores on a 
function exists and that the probability of answering 
an item correctly is a curve of the type of the integral 
of the normal curve. The product moment correla- 
tion between the test score and true score is derived 
for a normal distribution of subjects and a test 
composed of equivalent items. Numerical examples 
demonstrate that the maximum correlation between 
test scores and true scores occurs for a 100-item test 
when the point correlation between items is less than 
three tenths.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


[See also abstracts 2296, 2386, 2467, 2539. ] 
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2505. Adam, J. An po into the influence of 
broken homes on the maladjustment of children. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1946, 16, 45.—Abstract. 

2506. Alabastro, A. Scala metrica detlo sviluppo 
della motilita e profili motori nell’eta evolutiva (4- 
16 anni). (Metric scale of the development of 
motility and motor profiles of preadolescents, 4-16 
years of age.) Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1943, 
4, 30-75.—The latest edition of Oseretzky's “Metric 
Scale for the Study of Motor Capacities of the 
Child” is made applicable to Italian children. A 
study of 260 profiles of girls and boys gives important 
data on the development and the age differences of 
the motor capacities examined (static co-ordination, 
dynamic co-ordination of the hands, speed of move- 
ments, and accuracy of execution).—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

2507. Arlow, J. A., & Kadis, A. Finger ting 
in the psychotherapy of children. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1946, 16, 134-146.—Case material is pre- 
sented to illustrate the value of finger painting in 
treating children with behavior problems and 
neuroses. Within the framework of a controlled 
situation, it permits observation of personality and 
motor patterns, it facilitates the emergence of 
fantasy, and it acts as a record of psychotherapeutic 
experience and as an ry measure of the 
progress of treatment.— R. E£. Perl (New York City). 
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2508. Bergman, P. Neurotic anxieties in children 
and their prevention. Nerv. Child, 1946, 5, 37-55.— 
Neurotic anxieties arise from contact with some 
other person who has neurotic fears, from sudden 
overwhelming fear experiences, and from psychic 
conflict. These are discussed at length in the first 
section of this paper. The second section considers 
the prevention of neurotic anxieties. Conceding 
that a warm, loving atmosphere in the home is the 
best prevention for any type of maladjustment, the 
author discusses specific problems in dealing with 
factors of contagion, fright, and conflict.—G. S. 
Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


2509. Carlson, J. J. Psychosomatic study of fifty 
stuttering children. Round table. III. Analysis of 
responses on the Revised Stanford-Binet. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 120-126.—There were two 
significant findings in the analysis of the Binet 
responses of 50 stuttering children and a matched 
group of problem children: (1) the verbal ability of 
the stutterers was slightly higher and (2) their 
ability to handle nonverbal material was markedly 
inferior —R. E. Perl (New York City). 


2510. Castro Freire, L., de. O negativismo e as 
relagdes com as neuroses infantis. (Negativism 
and its bearing on neuroses in childhood.) Monogr. 
Bol. Inst. Aurélio da Costa Ferreira, 1945, No. 3, 5— 
26.—Although the exact causes of negativism in 
early childhood remain obscure, it is probably correct 
to regard it as a normal developmental phenomenon. 
Busemann’s hypothesis of a biological factor in 
causation should not be ignored. Negativism be- 
comes a neurotic symptom when it is fixed by im- 
proper management or an otherwise inappropriate 
environment; then it is frequently reinforced by 
digestive and other disorders that it induces. There 
is no specific treatment, and work with the parents 
is the only practical approach. This may be aided 
by institutional facilities—H. D. Spoerl (Jefferson- 
ville, Vt.). 

2511. Das Gupta, J. Social adjustment of 
deficient children ; a few psychological consequences 
of the failure. Indian J. Pediat., 1945, 12, 23-28. 


2512. Despert, J. L. Psychosomatic study of 
fifty stuttering children. Round table. I. Social, 
physical, and psychiatric findings. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1946, 16, 100-113—The outstanding 
factor in these stuttering children was anxiety, 
primary (not secondary) to the speech difficulty. 
The majority of the children made a poor social 
adjustment very early, even before the speech defect 
could be considered a serious social handicap. 
Handedness, contrary to a prevalent concept, 
played no significant part as a single etiological 
factor. The trend in familial disease pointed to 
upper respiratory, upper digestive, and cardio- 
vascular diseases higher than average. The heredi- 
tary factor could be interpreted as a somatic selec- 
tivity which would influence symptom choice in the 
stuttering individual.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


2513. Despert, J. L. Anxiety, phobias, and fears 
in young children ; with special reference to prenatal, 
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natal, and neonatal factors. Nerv. Child, 1946, 5, 
8-24.—From an analysis of the records of 78 nursery- 
school children, it is concluded that unfavorable 
birth conditions are important contributing factors 
in the genesis of anxiety in young children and that, 
in the cases of children with unfavorable birth condi- 
tions, the mother’s psychological background should 
be carefully investigated.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. 
Tech.). 


2514. Erica Foundation. [Ed.] Psykologien upp- 
ticker minniskan. (Psychology discovers man.) 
Stockholm: Kooperativa Férbundets Bokférlag, 
1945. Pp. 203. 3.25 kr.—T[Abstracted review; 
original not seen.] This is the commemorative 
volume on the occasion of the 10th anniversary of 
the founding of the Erica Foundation in Stockholm. 
The opening article describes the aims and methods 
of the institute, which is devoted to the re-education 
of maladjusted children. Indicative of the point of 
view which guides its workers is the title of the 
article ‘Personality as a Product of the Milieu’’ by 
the present director. The contributions by other 
members of the institute deal with case studies and 
the theoretical and practical consequences of this 
point of view. Other articles by psychologists who 
are not members of the institute deal with various 
problems of education and personality. One warns 
against the overemphasis on the milieu, another 
discusses education for peace, and a third describes 
an instance of effective co-operation in an American 
school.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


2515. Green, A. W. The middle-class male child 
and neurosis. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1946, 11, 31-41.— 
The author, having found that ‘‘analysts have knowl- 
edge of only upper middle-class and upper-class 
behavior,’’ demonstrates the inadequacy of the 
Fromm-Horney approach to the etiology of neurosis 
through a discussion of the socialization process in a 
Polish-American industrial town, in which children 
do not become neurotic even though they experience 
serious “lack of love’ and abundant “irrational 
authority.” But these two factors are related to 
neurosis in a certain social context, best exemplified 
in the group defined as “‘native-white, Protestant, 
urban, college-educated, middle-class.’’ The male 
child in this group has parents who have ambivaient 
attitudes toward him because he represents ‘‘a direct 
interference with most of the dominant values and 
compulsions of the modern middle class.’’ More- 
over, the child is “conditioned to have a slavish- 
emotional dependence’’ on them (personality ab- 
sorption) and is thus overly sensitive to the repeated 
threat to withdraw affection and love. A third 
element in the development of neurosis is a ‘‘conflict 
between the resulting initial adjustment of submis- 
sive propitiation and the later assumptions of goals 
of achievement and roles of independent action.’’— 
V. Nowlis (Indiana). 

2516. Harle, M. Dynamic interpretation and 
treatment of acute stutte in a young child. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 156-162.—A detailed 
discussion is given of the case of a 34-year-old girl 
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who was referred to a child guidance clinic for 
stuttering which had started 3 months earlier follow- 
ing a spanking for running into the street. The 
author believes that the improvement in the child's 
stuttering was due to her having at the clinic an op- 
portunity to express her oral and anal sensuality in 
the presence of a permissive mother person.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 

2517. Hay, M. Evacuation and the isolated child ; 
a wartime phenomenon. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1946, 6, 52-63.—This paper presents a typical case 
of an evacuated English child who proved unre- 
sponsive to affection or play therapy over a period 
of 24 years. It is postulated that evacuated children 
are often found to be isolated, antisocial, and un- 
responsive to psychological treatment and that their 
emotional immaturity is a menace to forthcoming 
social reforms.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


2518. Hellersberg, E. F. Food habits of adoles- 
cents in relation to family, ing, and present ad- 
justment. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 34-51. 
—Two groups of college students were studied in 
order to ascertain what type of family attitude brings 
about adjusted children with good flexible food 
habits. Food adjustment is related to general ad- 
justment. This is not produced by a single type of 
family pattern—strict, lenient, or intermediary. 
Maturity depends upon the parents’ adaptability to 
the needs of a changing younger generation and to a 
cultural pattern in transition.—R. EZ. Perl (New York 
City). 

2519. Henderson, P. Defective speech in chil- 
dren. Practitioner, 1946, 156, 119-129.—Henderson 
discusses the development of speech in normal 
children, the nature and treatment of speech defects 
in childhood, English statutory provisions for chil- 
dren having defective speech, and the status of 
speech therapists. Totally deaf children do not 
progress beyond the prelinguistic babbling stage (9 
months), in which utterance is unaffected by audi- 
tory impressions. At about 18 months, the normal 
child begins to realize the purpose of speech and that 
every object has a name. Although educational 
authorities can ascertain from the age of 2 years the 
children needing special treatment, they cannot 
enforce training until the child reaches school age (5 
years). Speech therapists are registered by the 
British Medical Association as medical auxiliaries. 
The sole recognized examining body is the College 
of Speech Therapists, and the course is 3 years. It 
is hoped that eventually speech therapists will be 
employed in children’s and general hospitals.— M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2520. Karpman, B. A study in adolescent im- 
agery. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 1-33.— 
The case of a 16-year-old boy is discussed in detail 
who had been labeled psychotic in the medical 
certificate but who, on further study, turned out to 
be suffering from the multiple confusion and emo- 
tional conflict of an unhappy adolescence. He read 
big books and visualized extravagant pictures of 
world conquest to compensate for his own feeling of 
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inferiority, his nal unhappiness, and his denial 
of sex.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2521. Katz,R. Barnpsykologiska studier. (Stud- 
ies in child psychology.) Stockholm: Natur och 
Kultur, 1941. Pp. 197. 7.75 kr.—Studies in handi- 
caps of speech, sight, hearing, and motor develop- 
ment indicate spontaneous compensation for organic 
inferiority. The use of the play technique and the 
mosaic test in normal and backward children is dis- 
cussed. The play technique is considered to disclose 
more of the total personality, whereas the mosaic 
test reveals specific aspects of the latter, such as the 
presence or lack of equilibrium and balance. The 
use of a combination of both methods as comple- 
ments to each other is recommended. The develop- 
ment of communication and socialization among 
children of unlike tongues and milieus is demon- 
strated. Variations in the rendition of songs in 
several languages yield two types among children: 
the naively tolerant and the critically intolerant. 
The inventive aptitudes and creativeness of children 
are studied, as well as their attitudes toward and as 
teachers. Perception, hunger, and appetite experi- 
ments are discussed. ‘“‘Ambulatory’’ kindergarten 
classes, which widen their environment with such 
activities as trips to the seashore and to the forest, 
for example, are endorsed.—E. Stromwall (Metrop. 
State Hosp., Waltham, Mass.). 


2522. Kestenberg, J. S. Early fears and early 
defences. Nerv. Child, 1946, 5, 56-70.—‘The 
earliest basic fears of children are the fear of un- 
pleasantness which are linked to the mother’s ab- 
sence and develop into fears of loss of love. Two 
basic defensive reactions are inhibition and motor 
discharge. Isolated traumatic occurrences seem to 
lead more frequently to motor discharge patterns. 
Continuous frustrations which do not allow for the 
full development of motor discharge seem to pave 
the way for inhibitions.”—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. 
Tech.). 

2523. Kopp, H. Psychosomatic study of fifty 
stuttering children. Round table. [I. Ozeretzky 
tests. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 114-119.— 
An investigation of the motor development and 
function of 50 stuttering children by means of the 
Ozeretzky tests revealed a marked disturbance of 
the motor function. Even in those cases which did 
not present motor retardation, an analysis of their 
scores showed a global, uniform deficiency in maturity 
of the extrapyramidal system.—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

2524. Kramer, H. C. yr gem we of anxiety. 
Nerv. Child, 1946, 5, 25-36.—Only a few of the 
primitive anxiety reactions have been preserved in 
the human infant. Since nervous reactions are very 
adjustable, the original anxiety reflex soon becomes 
modified in the growing baby. The modified anxiety 
reaction becomes a part of the emotional structure, 
no longer serving a general purpose of preservation 
but individual purposes as a part of the total per- 
sonality characteristic. Prevention and cure of 
anxiety in childhood must be associated with the 
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development of the child’s responsibility, the growth 
of his self-confidence, and the preservation of his 
confidence in those who guide and support him.— 
G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


2525. M. Psychosomatic study of 
fifty stuttering children. Round table. IV. Ror- 
schach study. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 


127—133.—Some definite trends seem to characterize 
a large proportion of this group of stutterers, namely, 
emotional and personal maladjustment, rigid per- 
sonality, great anxiety, and obsessive-compulsive 
traits —R. E. Perl (New York City). 


2526. Lassen, H. Raumauffassung und Raum- 
darstellung in Kinderzeichnungen. (Space percep- 
tion and space representation in children’s drawings.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1943, 112, 153-195.—Two peculi- 
arities in the representation of space are seen in 
children’s drawings: (1) X-raying, whereby per- 
ceptually invisible things are made visible, such as 
grits in the eater’s stomach, and (2) switching of 
viewpoints, e.g., a head in profile with two eyes on 
the one side. These peculiarities are also found in 
drawings by primitive man and even by the ancient 
Egyptians. One theory has it that children draw, 
not from visual perception, but from their idea. 
Another holds that the drawings are not based on 
what is seen but on the concrete, tactually experi- 
enced thinghood of objects. The author rejects both 
theories in favor of his own, to the effect that 
children’s drawings are the expression of their 
creative urge. This explanation appears supported 
by his experimental findings that children’s drawings 
exhibit, with increasing age and in boys more so than 
in girls, a tendency to a freer organization of the 
a relations of things.—F. C. Sumner (How- 
ard). 

2527. Linde, P. M. Some factors aiding the 
development of security in the institutional child. 
Nerv. Child, 1946, 5, 85-95.—The author describes 
a psychologically sound and psychiatrically con- 
trolled environment, so conditioned that each child 
may take from it to satisfy his individual needs and 
give to it from his creative urges. 34-item bibli- 
ography.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

2528. Pedrey, C. P. A study of voice change in 
boys between the ages of eleven and sixteen. 
DS pa Monogr., 1945, 12, 30—36.—A study of change 
of voice in 1,014 boys indicated that chronological 
age and pubic development were about equally 
reliable indices of stage of voice development. 
Actual voice breaks were noted only four times during 
a total of 84 hours of reading time by the boys 
studied. Although more than 50% of the 15-year-old 
boys remembered having experienced voice breaks, 
very few reported extreme embarrassment from this 
cause.—W. H. Wilke (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2529. Piotrowski, Z. A. Rorschach records of 
children with a tic syndrome. Nerv. Child, 1945, 4, 
342-352.—The Rorschach responses of 12 children 
with tics indicate that they have had a large variety 
of experiences which they have been unable to 
integrate, that they have had “psychologic insults” 
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which have left undesirable effects, that their 
maturation processes have progressed at unequal 
rates, that they suffer from marked neurotic anxiety, 
and that their capacity for individual initiative has 
suffered greatly.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

2530. Ritsert, E. F. Psychology of the child as a 
dental patient. J. Dent. Child., 1945, 12, 85-89. 

2531. Selling, L.S. Behavior problems of eating. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1946, 16, 163-169.—Almost 
every factor which can cause any type of behavior 
disorder can also be responsible for excessive eating, 
undereating, or bizarre eating. The universal and 
frequent performance of eating lies behind the use of 
eating as an emotional tool. Then too, the over- 
emphasis which nutritionists have placed on food, 
presented by government agencies, private nutrition- 
ists, and even newspapers, offers a fixation for an 
emotional reaction upon or by the child.—R. £. Perl 
(New York City). 

2532. Shoobs, N. E. The application of individual 
psychology through psychodramatics. Indiv. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1946, 5, 3-21.—The purpose of this 
article is to present a series of psychodramatic lessons 
worked out in a third-year class of boys and girls 
from 7 to 9 years old. The author divides his ap- 
proach into 5 main steps: individual diagnosis; ex- 
posure of the pupil’s ‘‘false beliefs and selfish pur- 
poses’’; getting the child to “choose a more useful 
life aim and then practice it”; referring every act of 
the child to either his old or new goal; and practicing 
responsibilities. At the beginning of the study, the 
“first few lessons were devoted to leading our children 
to accept some true goal or principle that could be- 
come a yardstick for.understanding behavior.”” The 
author describes each psychodramatic hour and 
illustrates how each child was encouraged to present 
his problems to the class. The child practices, i.e., 
acts, the problems that trouble him, such as constant 
quarrels with his brothers, sisters, parents, or friends. 
Other pupils offer more desirable solutions with 
better purposes. The same experience is re-enacted 
several times under more irritating and ever-changing 
circumstances.—S. B. Sarason (Southbury Training 
School, Conn.). 

2533. Sidlauskaite,A. Ricerche psicologiche sugli 
instabili. (Psychological research on instability.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1943, 4, 289-336.— 
After an exposition of the methods used in this study, 
the author treats the following aspects of instability: 
mental weakness, mental level in relation to age, 
types of intelligence, relationships among the differ- 
ent mental functions in the same psychological 
profile, the grade and form of intelligence, intelli- 
gence and activity, and intelligence and the affective 
life—M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2534. Snyder, B. J., & Snyder, W. U. Some 
relationships between children’s symptoms of mal- 
adjustment and background factors. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1946, 2, 13-22.—“‘A study was made of 275 
cases from the files of the Des Moines Child Guidance 
Center in order to discover any statistically reliable 
relationships between 28 symptoms of maladjust- 
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ment of children and 11 background factors.” It was 
found that there were no very significant trends 
when the symptoms were studied individually. When 
the symptoms were grouped into 7 categories, it was 
found that psychosomatic complaints were more 
frequent and stealing and sex symptoms less frequent 
in those with a history of illness than in those with- 
out such a history; children below 80 in IQ showed 
feelings of inadequacy less frequently and sex 
symptoms and reading and speech difficulties more 
frequently than children with IQ's above 109; 
accepted children showed sex play and reading and 
speech difficulties more frequently than children 
with oversolicitous parents, and the former also 
showed negative attitudes less frequently than would 
be expected by chance.—L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
Washington). 

2535. Spock, B. The common sense book of 
baby and child care. New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1946. Pp. 527. $3.00.—This manual for 
parents combines psychological and psychiatric in- 
sights with practical procedures in feeding, ‘training,’ 
and caring for infants and children. The individual- 
ity of parents and children is stressed. Twenty- 
five chapters deal with such topics as breast feeding, 
daily care, the baby’s development, toilet training, 
managing young children, puberty development, 
illness, the handicapped child, adopting a child, etc. 
The 507 numbered sections are indexed in a 19-page 
subject index.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

2536. Thompson, G. G., & Kepler, M.O. A study 
of the production of pleasant and unpleasant items 
as related to adolescent development. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1945, 36, 535-542.—About half of the 
experimental group of 584 pupils in grades 6, 9, and 
12 were told to list as many pleasant objects, activi- 
ties, and situations as possible. The other half of 
the group were asked to list unpleasant objects, 
activities, and situations. Data for the develop- 
mental groups are presented in tabular and graphic 
forms. More pleasant than unpleasant items were 
listed by each group. The preadolescents produced 
an appreciably larger number of pleasant items and 
a smaller number of unpleasant items than either of 
the two older groups. The author interprets this as 
supporting the thesis that adolescents and post- 
adolescents have more unpleasant and fewer pleasant 
experiences, in our culture, than preadolescents.— 
E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

2537. Thorne, F.C. The persecuted child. Nerv. 
Child, 1946, 5, 71-84.—Two case studies of per- 
secuted boys are presented to demonstrate that the 
causes for persecution can be analyzed in any 
individual case and that efforts can be made to 
modify the personality traits responsible for mal- 
adjustment. It is emphasized that the responsibility 


for persecutory behavior must be divided between 
the persecutor and the victim.—G. S. Speer (Illinois 
Inst. Tech.). 
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2538. Waligren, A. [Social welfare of Swedish 
children, and present. ] Acta Paediat., Stockh., 
1945, 32, 201-217. 


2539. Watts, A. F. The and mental 
development of children. London: G. G. Harrap, 
1944. Pp. 354. 12s. 6d.—The first part of the book 
begins with a brief description of the functions of 
language and then proceeds to a consideration of 
the development of speech in children and of its use 
in frée expression, conversation, narrative, and dis- 
cussion. Then come learning to read, the mechanics 
of reading, reading for information, learning to write, 
and the teaching of grammar. The second part of 
the book is concerned with the child’s uses of lan- 
guage: the differentiation of the self from the not- 
self; recognition and naming; the relating of himself 
to the external world of objects and discovering its 
laws; relationships to people; reasoning and imag- 
ination; and the expression of feeling. There are 
appendices on research in education and on test 
material specially designed by the author —WM. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge). 


2540. Weber, A. Uber die Enuresis nocturna der 
Kinder. (Concerning nocturnal enuresis in children.) 
Mschr. Psychiat. Neurol., 1945/1946, 111, 144—-176.— 
On the basis of observations on 150 enuretic children, 
the author seeks to clear up existing confusion con- 
cerning the cause of enuresis. Bed-wetters constitute 
normally 16% of children; during the war, 20%, 
owing to undernourishment. Enuresis occurs slightly 
more frequently in the poorer classes than in the 
well-to-do and more frequently in boys than in girls 
(5 to 3). Weather, season of year, and depth of 
sleep have no bearing on the question; dry periods 
are noted just before Christmas, festivals, or the 
return of a teacher or doctor. Bed-wetting increased 
with air alarms during the first part of the war but 
then subsided, as did anxiety. No particular type 
of child personality tends to be affected. The author 
thinks that behavior of the people in the child’s 
milieu determines to a high degree the reaction of the 
child to his trouble. Parents and relatives change 
successively in their reaction from love to austerity 
and finally to resignation or indifference. The core 
of the neurosis is sexual excitement, anxiety, or 
defiance. Enuresis arises about the second or third 
year when urination becomes a conscious, voluntary 
act. In the otherwise healthy child, therapy is 
purely pedagogical or psychotherapeutic—a view 
shared with Christoffel who has contributed more 
than anyone else in recent times to a clarification of 
the question. Summaries in French and English.— 
F. C. Sumner (Howard). 


2541. Williams, J. M. An ental and 
theoretical study of humour in dren. Brit. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1946, 16, 43-44.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 2291, 2393, 2413, 2438. ] 


























